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FOREWORD 



The findings reported in this study are designed to prdvide a better understanding of coordination 
in vocational education planning to vocational educator; and other persons who are concerned or 
involved with the process of providing comprehensive and responsive vocational education. The 
findings are based on an analysis of the perceptions and attitudes of nearly four hundred individuals 
who represent\broad range of agencies/ groups, and inrtitutions at state and local levels, both within 
and outside theVducational system. 

The study was conceptualized and implemented by the National Center for Research In Vocational 
Education under a contract with the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, the U.S. Office of 
Education. The National Center^xtends its thanks and appreciation to the nearly four hundred citizens 
who volunte^ed their time and expertise to detail their experiences with coordination in vocational - 
education planning and to suggest ways of improving this process. Invaluable assistance and advice in 
achieving study objectives was provided by field site staff persons in Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Significant contributions to the study were also made by Jessica Jahnke, Le-Dak Tang, and Lynn 
Brant. Ihm National Center Graduate Research Associates participated in the dialogue process and 
assisted with the data analysis; Recognition is also due to those consultant; who reacted and contributed 
to the^ontent oflWs report. 

\ Robert E. Taylor, 

f Executive Director 

The National Center for Research 

in Vocational Education . <r 



CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

J 

This study is intended to provide readers with a more informed understandipg of the current 
state of coordination in vocational education planning. The process of coordination in^vocational 
education ptenning is an emerging one, nationally. The results which are presented about coordination 
in vocational education planning were obtained from ideas, perceptions, and sugge^itions provided to 
us by nearly 400 persons in eight states who are involved in coordinative relationships for vocational 
education planning, from nun;ierous documents supplied by state agencies in these states, ancl from 
a review of pertinent literature. The reader is also provided with ways to facilitate improvements in 
coordination in vocational ^ucation planning that were suggested to the study team. Given tHe fact 
that the process of coordinMion in vocational education planning is still not weirdeveloped or struc- 
tured, this report is not to/be considered as a manual for doing coordinated vocational education 
planning. 

/ ' ^ 

The term planning i^defined in its broitplest sense in the following vVay: planning includes those 

activities that contribute to decjsion-malcing with respect to the future or directioaof vocational ' 

education. The term coordin^ion, as used in this study, refers to the interaction of two or more 

groups, agencies, or institutions for the purpose of planning/for vocational education. Therefore, 

coordination in vocational education planning involves thelfnteractfon of two or more entities for 

the purpose of conducting activities that contribute to dejcmion-making with respect to the future or 

direction^ofvocatioi^ial education. ^ 

The results th^t are reported in this study are presented with the realization that they are 
affected by at least two limitations. The first limttation is tha^he documents and the outcomes of 
the dialogue sessions were taken at face value. The second limitation is that the process of analyzing 
and synthesizing the enormous volume of documentation and commentary that was available required 
decisions that were based on subjective judgments; consequently, the results that are reported are 
subject to unintended biases of the study team. 

^ / * ■ 

The results of this study will b« further verified and extended during the coming year as part of 

a scope of worfk ior Year III of the National Center contract with the U.S. Office of Education. 
^ ' Organization of the Report 



This report Consists of three chapters and two appendices. Chapter I, Introduction, is the 
present one. Chapter II, /795(//<5/^d6Kribes general processes and procedures which are useful for 
facilitating improvements in coordinative relationships in support of vocational education planning 
and wayvTof facilitating improved coordinative relationships with respect to specific problems and 
barriers u> coordination. Major barriers to coordination in vocational education planning are also 
deicribira. These bafriers .art presented in terms of a theoretical perspective and its operational 
impli9ation8. Tl)is chapter also bontaint examples which depict how coordination in vocational , 
Qtjducatfon planning Is impeded by the identified barriers. 



✓ * 

V 

Chapter III, The Context for Coordination in Vocational^ Education Planning, includes descriptions 
of the concept of coordination, basic necessities for inlerorganizational relations, ancJ cliaracteristics 
underlying coordinated behavior that can enhance or im|)ede coordination. This chapter is provided 
to enable r'^ders to gain a more in depth understahcJing of the nature of interorganizational coordi 
native relationsliips. ilus und'eislan^nu) inighl he especially lielpful lo poisons who aiu lesponsible 
for iinprovinif coordination in vocational education planning. Chapter Ml also includes a tabloMiai 
cross references facilitators to coordination which are found in Chapter II ^ith facilitators to coordi 
nation derived from the literature review. 



Appendix A lists the fieldsite coordinators and consultants who participated in the study. 
Appendix B lists the number of persons by role who participated in tlie dialogue sessions. 




The procedures which were used to develop the' results found in Chapter II are availal)le from 
the National Center. * 
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CHAPTER II 
RESULTS 

This chapter is divided into two sections. Section I, FaciUfStors to Coordinated Pianning, 
describes a number of ways that have been suggested to improve coordination in vocational education 
planning. The facilita\ors that are described are related, wherever possibly to problems or barriers 
currently being experienced incoordination In vocational education planning. Section II, Barriers to 
Coordirtation in Vocational Education Planning, djhcribes these current t^arriefs to effective coordi- 
nation in vocational education planning in more detail. Examples are presented of how these barrltrt 
are perceived as affecting coordination. ♦ / 

The term planning in the context of this study is defined in its broadest sense In the following 
way: planning includes those activities that contribute to decision-making with respect to vocational 
education. As used in this chapter, planning includes all activities contributing to decisions in six 
vocationaLeducatiorr functional areas. The sbc functional areas are: (a) resource allocation; (b) resource 
acquisition; (c) Instructional program mi>^ program fmp/ovement and maintenance; (e) instructional 
support; and (f ) system maintenance and support. ^ 

Any or all activities that enable decision-making with respect to any of the six functions can 
justifiably be considered planning activities. Although agencies might differ substantially in the. 
variety and scope of their planning activities, they will be engaged in many forms of planning according 
to this perspective. 

The term dbordination a$ used in this chapter refers to the interaction of two or more groups, 
agencies, or institutions for th6 purpose of, or for supporting, planning for vocational education. 

Therefore, coordination in vocational eduoation planning involves the interaction of two or 
more entities for the purpose of conducting activities that contribute to ifecision-making with'respect 
to vocational education. 

\ ^ 

Section I 

Facilitators to Coordinated Planning 

, Throughouf the diafogue sessions, attempts w§re made to obtain participants' thoughts on 
techniques or practices which they regarded as.helpful to coordinated planning. This process resulted ' 
In several hundred suggested facilitators, many of which were Tdeas rather than actual current practices 
of the agencies. • , , 

In our analysis, we have reduced the facilitat<5rs to a manageable number by grouping similar 
suggestions together and by discarding those which were clearly unrelated to the central focus oT a 
coordinated planning p/ocess. This section presents two different ways of looking at facilitators. 
Flm, examples of facilitators are grouped according to a number of general categories or types c/f 
procedures; second, facilitator^ are deA^rlbed in relationship to the common problems and barriers 
which Impede coordinated plartnirig. Section II of this chapter presents a more complete description 
of these barriers, Ip 



Q«n«ral Categoriet of Facilitators 
Plannad MMtingt Among Variou* Groups 



Meetings were perceived as facilitative because of the communication and awareness that can 
be obttined by face-to-face contact. The meetings are considered more facilitative if they feature 
two-way communication rather than just lectures. Two examples" of meetings that many participants 
at different levels regarded as helpful were: 

• annual statewide conferences^for vocational educators, particularly where seminars 
and opportunities for give-and-take are available , 

• regionally-based meetings of vocational educators for information exchange 
Joint Devalopmtnt of Plans and Procedures 

» 

Respondents perceived that organizations are likely to have a higher degree of commitment to 
plans and procedures to which they have actively contributed. Examples of joint-planning that yvere 
mentioned as facilitators included: 

• a proc6dure for involving district staff with state staff in determining statewide goals and 
objectives for vocational education 

• a process whereby the state division and approximately two thousand loca* vocational 
educators participated in joint development of program evaluation criteria, procedures, 
and instruments 

• ad hoc task forces involving state and local staff which were organized to attack specific 
p planning problems 

• the role of the State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (^OICC) in 
* - interagency approaches to data use 

New or Modified Organizational Structures <> 
or Procaduras Created to Enhance Coordination 

A number of organizational ^ructures or procedures have been suggested, or implemented to 
Improve coordination in vocational education planning. These structures or procedures are specif ically 
designed to improve organizational accessibility, which is one of the necessary conditions for coordi- 



• local advisory cduncil for vocational education with membership from secondary and 
postsecondary institutions ■ 

• board of cooperative services formed by .several districts to prbvide for shared use of 
administrative and instructional support staff 

• ^stem of regional service t9 districts b9 state program supervision and planning staff 

• designation of state staff perspn as coordinator of various plans for education requiVed by 
the federal government 

• state vocational division liaison person to other education divisions 



nation: 
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Provisions for Technical Assistance 
and Training Related to Planning ^ 

Due to the variety and complexity of delivery system structure, procoduros, and information 
irh vocational Education, some participants at every level indicated the^eed for technical assistance 
and training among organizations involved in the planning process. Common examples included: ^ 

• state sponsored training sessions in planning procedure/policy for new vocational 
administrators 

• procedure for orientation and training of state and Ipcal advisory council rrt^qi^bers 

• technical assistance provided by state planning and.program slaff to local districts for 
planning and funding decisions 

• data users' conferences sponsored by SO ICC - " ^ , 

Increased Communication 
Among and Within Agencies 

Respondents frequently commented on the need for better communicatiorv They emphasized 
practices and policies which improved feedback on organizational performances, increased interagency 
contribution to policy and procedures developed, or fostered a*fl6w of relevant information tp policy- 
malcing groups such as local school boards and state legiaiatures. Examples of such practices are: 

• legislative mandate that state education agencies must ^et aside a period of time for . 
aicquiriilg field. input in their plans 

• increased input to^ederal legislation from local administration of vocational education 

e local representation on the State Advisory Council f©r Vocational Education and ihe 
state governing board for vocational education . / 

• increased sharing of information among branches or units of the state division concerning 
communication with school districts 

Procedures for ResolutitoiK^ j ^ 

of Interagency Conflicts / 

, Some respondents were using, or suggested, tactics for reduction^or resolution of interagency 
conflicts. Such procedures were considered helpful in situations wh#e frequent interagency disagree- 
ments had taken place. Two examples of resolution techniques are: ^ 

• interagency cooperative agreements 

• appeal process by which local districts can present a cas^for initiating new instructional 
programs based on data assembled by the district 
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Methods for Promoting Coordinated Planning 

by Offering incentives or Reducing Risl<i of Coordination 

* ■ ^ * 

Participants mentioned some procedures whiph could increase the probability of successful 
interagency planning by making coordination more beneficial or less risky to agencies involved. 
Implementation of these practices required (or would require) changes in legislation. Examples 
Included: ■ ^ ^ ' ^ 

. • ' state division offering financial indentiv* to local districts/postsecondary institutions 
to encouragq/ir\teragency coordination 

• simplification or reduction of federal data collection and transmission requirements for 
vocational education 

• greater stability or continuity in federal legislation and goals for vocational education 

Facilitators in Relationship to Problem^wjd 

Barriers of Coordinated Plannin{||^ ^ " 

Another way to present the facilitators is to relate them to the significant problems and 
barriers vvhich impede coordinated planning in vocational education. The tellowing sections describe 
facilitators suggested to alleviatft four key problems. Section I l of this chapter elaborates on these 
problems and their specif ic effects. 



Facilitators Related to Lack of 
Direction for Coordinated Planning 

A key problem affecting vocafiqM,«iucati on is that there is a lack of direction or leadership 
for coordinated statewide planning, ajf a lack of consensus on roles and responsibilities which various 
agencies should have in a coordinated^ilannlng process. A symptom of this problem is that there 
seems to be a lack of consensus among|ii|tncies as to the mission and goals of vocational education.- 

At present, one state is initiating a process for development of statewide goals for vocational 
education. State division staff confer and arrive at what they consider to be the overall goals for 
vocational education in the state. Local (;llstnct staff also conceptualize what they feel to be the 
overall system goals, which state staff int^^te with their goals list to assemble a master list. Then, 
representatives of local districts meet at wo>k sessions with the state staff where specific objectives 
for the system as a whole are developed under the framework of the overall system goals. 

When the districts prepare their local applications or plans for vocational education, they will 
write according to objectlves.th^t they helped formulate. As this process has only recently been 
introduced It is difficult to evaluate its statewide impact. However, it has promise as a facilitator 
because It Involved several levels of the delivery system (State Advisory Council for Vocational 
' Education and other state educational representatives are also invited) and because the agencies 
participating realize that they have a voice in determining statewide directions for v^ational education. 
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Facilitaton Relit*d to Legislation 



Another key problem perceived by participants Is that the current federal vocational education 
legislation is too restrictive in its specificity and has inherent contradictions or inconsistencies. It is 
felt that these conditions tend to: (a) create uncertainties in what is tequired or expected from 
vocational education agencies; and (b) cause vocational education agencies to divert resources from 
coordinated proactive planning toward compliance planning. 

Participants recommended that greater stability of legislative thrusts would tend to redube 
uncertainties or inconsistencies in the f^eral policy for vocational education. Too many changes in 
the direction of legislation and roles ano^ regulations over a short period of time tend to create 
perceived inconsistencies and uncertainty in the perception of state and local vocational educators. 
Particfpahts fett that continuity in the definitions and objectives related to equity and access to 
vocational education Is nepessary to the maintenance and implementation of those goals. Legislatives 
continuity facilitates coordinated planning bv giving agencies at various levels a clear cor>ception of ^ 
what their aims should be, and by providingll basis for common direction. 

> 

Another related recommendation is that there be more local input into federal priorities for 
vocational education to pro[note Ipcal/state/federal coordination, in policy development and imple- 
mentation, the federal legislation authorizes interagency coordination and participatory planning, 
especially in the state plan development process. But at the federal level, there should be a mechanism 
for obtaining a broad range of participation in determining legislative priorities. 

Dialogue participants expressed a concern for simplification of procedures required by legisla- 
tion, specially procedures pertaining to data collection and transmission. Participants felt^ reduction 
in the federal data burden would allovy them more time and resources to commit toward planning 
and interaction with other agencies. State agency staff felt that decreasing data burdens would allow 
them to have increased communication and trust from local districts. Several methods for reducing 
information collection requirements were suggested. Sampling, instead of acquiring data on every 
district, was recommended. Consolidation of forms was also suggested. 

« 

On a related topic, sentiment with regard to the staie plan was that if it is primarily a contract 
between state and federal government, it can be made much simpler than the current form. In other 
words, participants prefer to reduce the effort spent on a compliance plan so that they could begin 
to develop plans with greater utility for supporting operational policy decisions. 



FacUitators^Rolated to Organizational Factors 



A third Icey problem reported by participants is th^t diffeVdnces among organizations in policies, 
procedures, and objectives tend to reduce opportunities f.or achieving coordinated planning. For 
example, differences in philcmophy or objectives among agencies such as vocational education, CETA, 
and vocational rehabilitation are seen as breeding conflict. One facilitator commonly suggested to deal 
with this situation is an interagency cooperative agreement. 

This agreement, generally instituted at the state level, is considered facilitative because it 
specifies the roles and responsibilities of each agency, delineates their boundaries of operations and 
areas of overlap. Such an agreement can serve as a basis to overcome disputes over '"turf" that tend 
to plfgue vocational education. In order to he effective, however, cooperative agreements need to be 
followed through down to levels of service delivery. Our local respondents indicated that cooperative 
agreements consummated between state agencies are sometimes disregarded at the local lievel. Perhaps 




state divlfloni ihould encourage the development of locel cooperative agreempnts, or take other 
steps to foster Implementation of cooperative agreements through incentives to the delivery system. 

Besides differen<JBs in the objectives and philosophy of organizations, there is considerable 
controversy surrounding the-issues of vocational education data availability and usefulness. The most 
common manifestation of the controversy is in the disagreement often found between the state 
divisiori of vocational education and local districts regarding labor market data justification for 
approval of instructional programs. 

The seriousness and frequency of this controversy suggests that some type of arbitration procedure 
would be useful to resolve datd-?lse conflicts, In a number of states there is an appeal process which 
all6w8 local districts to'submit local data they have assembled as tentative justification for programs 
which are not suggested by the state-^erterated labtSr macket data. In these cases, the state has the 
final decision In program approval, but considers input from local advisory committees, local employer 
surveys, etc., as evidente along with state employment service data. If the local data appear to have 
been generated In a thorough and sound manner, the state will generally allow a program to be Initiated. 
This degree of flexibility is desirable.. However, Jthe study team suggests that it might be desirable to 
have a third, neutral party Involved in such decisions. The presence of a neutral group could reduce 
the tendencVfpr either state or local to sway the decision. 

Sometimes differences in organizational objectives and activities, which would tend to impede 
coordination, can be overcome by provjdintf financial and other incentives. An example in practice 
involves a situation In whibh high schoolstudents receive part of their training at the high achool and 
other parts using facilities of the local postsecondary institution. These Institutions have negotiated 
an arrangement whereby the portions of time that the student spends at each institution are credited 
toward that agency's enrollment count. Both the high school and the posts^ondary institution 
rwelve a state reimbursement for training. In another example, tKe state legislature provided funds 
for adult education that had to be divided by negotiation in Jpcal councils comprised of secondary 
and postsecondary institutions. In such' cases, the agencies must coordinate to achieve a consensus 
for allocating the funds. The prospect of acquiring additional funding serves as a stimulus to participate 
in the council's activities. It \x difficult, however, to judge the effectiveness of this approach as a 
facilitator, since It was reported that In some councils the allocation of funds was complicated by 
competition among agencies to Increase their share. 

Organizational structures are sometimes as Important al objectlves In determining how effectively 
Irwtltutlons can coordinate. For example, oneatructure which is widely perceived as a facilitator, at 
all levels of the delivery system, Is a regional structure of ttate division service for program wpen/is on 
and planning. Many local staff in states with this arrangement felt that having a representative familiar 
with the needs of their region was an as*t. The regional staff were welcomed for their ability to 
Interpret state rules and regulations to the dlstrlcts, kiform local administrators of events occurring 
in other areas of the state, and to. assist the district In acquiring funds and planning decisions. This 
teems to be true, whether the state staff Is situated Ih regional field offices cfr housed In the state 
division heidquartert. The Important concept Is that specific Individuals are assigned to contact 
particular districts and help these districts with administrative activities. 

Another example of structural change that can facilitate coordination Is the establishment of a 
liaison staff member who Is charged with coordination among dlf^prent educational agencies 9\ the 
state level, and/or the legislature, Individuals In these roles have an ^ortunlty to increase organiza- 
tional awareness of other ^ancles' activities. Liaison staff are able tfailscover and take.advantage of 
common areas of Interest among orjganizatlons. 
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Time cycle and schedule differences among organizations are sometimes difficult to work out 
because they may he liBsed on legislative requirements or reinforced hy teachers' union policy. Open 
entry/exit systems of Vocational instruction are operated f)y some institutions, particularly at the 
postsecondary level. Tfiese organi/ation^ are al)lo to serve tfu? needs of many client groups such as 
CblA. However, estahlisliing an of)eri entry/exit system may entarl considerable preparatory cost 
and may expose tfie organization to certain risks. There is the possibility of enrollment decline due 
to students entering with advanced standing and/or leaving early. These disincentives lessen the 
attractiveness of schedule modifications which could facilitate coordination. 

In addition to scheduling, there are other areas in wfiich organizations can synchronize activities. 
Considerable opportunities exist for improvement in coordination for data collection and planning 
procedures. For example, there were a numt>er of comments about multiple agencies requesting the 
siunejtems of information from client groups. In one case, an agency identified items on another 
organization's data collection instrument that could be usefuPto its own purposes, if modified. The ^ 
organization negotiated over the content of the instrument, resulting in greater "mileage". from one 
data collection effort. 

It has been suggested to the study team that the princn)le of synchronizing planning efforts 
could be applied to the various plans prepared by state education agencies for the federal government. 
It was thought that fragmentation and compartmentalization in planning (and implementation) cottid 
be minimized if the sevfera[ state plans could be integrated into one state plan for education to be 
transmitted to the federal government. 

Facilitators Related'to Environmental ConcerVis 

The fourth key problem reported as affecting coordinated vocational education planning is that 
various pressures in the environment surrounding vocational educatiol^ tend to reduce the ability of 
agencies to produce joint plans that are firm and that can be implemented. Three examples of the 
problem are as follo\A^s: 

• the difficulty of determining available future funding reduces ttie ability of organizations 
to produce viable joint, long run plans 

• the difficulty of anticipating social, industrial, and demographic changes reduces thp 
ability of organizations to produce meaningful plans 

• the organizational position of vocational agencies in the education hierarchy and the 
political pressures to which they are exposed reduces the potential for implementation of 
plans that could be developed in a coordinated framework 

Relatively few facilitators suggested by respondents addressed these environmental situations. 
Indeed, h is difficult to come up with practical solutions for. overcoming environmental pressures 
that impede coordination of vocational edupation institutions. However, some vocational educators 
do have tactics to help cope with the environment. 

For exan\ple, local administrators of vocational education reported using their local advisory 
committer as advocacy group^. Members of the local advisory committee, as informed lay people, 
can sometimes iriflUfence the board of education and district administration more than the vocational 
. administrator. This relationship can help the vocational administrator bypass political pressure from 
the community. However, the degree to which the local advisory council can be used in this manner 
is limited. Open conflict between the local advisory council and the board of education can be damaging 
to the vocational programs. 
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Persons yvho engage In coordination for vocational education planning need information about 
future funding levels If they are to be-in a position to make informed and realistic decisions, and if 
they are to have confidence that their decisions can be implemented. In many Stajes, legislative 
budgtfling processes do not permit the state division of vocational education to approve state funding 
to local education agencies two or more years into the futuie. The establishinum of a "foiwatd 
funding" mechariism by statei^li^s been suggested as a way to facilitate the effectiveness of coordi 

nation efforts. ' . . 

'4 

« * The variability of the economic and social environment surrounding vocational education is a 
problem that has no easy answers. Like other iustitutions in American society, vocatiofial education* 
agencies must learn to deal with an environment of accelerating change. 
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Section II 

Barriers to Coordination ih Vocational Education Planning 



Coordination in voi?ational education planning is not a new phenonrienon. However, Congress 
has recently given increased attention to the need for more effective coordination in vocational 
education planning, .for example. .Title II of the Education Amendments of 1976 has. as One of.its 
major purposes, ".N. to assist states in improving the use of all resources available to them for 
vocational education and manpower traihing by involving a wide range of agencies and individuals 
. concerned with education and training within the state in 'the development of the vocational education 
plans [emphasis added] ." This Act contains numerous mandated requirements for coordination in 
vocational pducation planning. It includes the l^inds of groups which are to be involved in coordinated 
efforts in vocational education planning and their responsibilities. 

This study is concerned with the barriers that affect coordination In planning at the local level, 
at the stat6 level, and between the state and local levels. A better understanding of these barriers to' 
coordination in vocational education planning, and the ways in which they affect coordinative relation- 
ships, \i a requisite for designing strategies for imppoving statewide vocational education planning. 
Statewide vocational education planning represSirts a neg ^tj bn, accommodation, and integration 
of all of the diverse mterests and conc6rn»of agfncies an<flfWvidual8 involveid in the future and 
difection-of vocational education. ^ 

^ The narrative about barriers to coordination in vo|Ponal education planning which is presented 
next provides the reader with^a broader and clearer understanding of the specific wtays in which these 
. barriers are manifested in the actual planning context of vocational education. The barriers to coordi- 
nation are presented in the following way. A problem that functions as a barrier to coordination in 
vocationai education planning is stated dnd is thah followed by a description of Its effect* on coordi- 
nation. Each of the barriers is described both in terms of a^theoretical perspective and its operational 
implications. A more complete understanding of the theoretical perspective that is presented can be 
gained by reading Chapter III in this report. Examples of planning problem situations that r'eflect the 
coordination barriers are described next. Thbse problem situations are those that were frequently - 
expressed in the dialogues. Statements that were characteristic of comme?f s expressed in the dialogue 
sessions are ajso presented. 

Problem ^^-^^^^ ^' 

\ A lack of dlr^tion andan absence of a consensus about what roles and responsibilities different 
Agencies Aiould play in developirlQ statewide plans for vocational education make it difficult to imple- 
ment an overall framework for coordination in vocational education ph^ining; 

The original impetus for this stiidy grew out of observations by the stiidy team that statewide 
planning for vocational education, and coordination practices necessary to support statewide planning 
were still in an early stage Of development. Statewide planning refers here to pfenning that includes 
the systematic Involvement and coordination of all groups, agencies, and institutions who contribute 
to, support, or have aistake in vocational education. This planning through systematic coordination 
then culminates In a plan for vocational^ieducation.that represents a negotiation, accommodation and 
finally an integration of the contributions of all -local providers of vocational education, the state 
agency (ies) responsible for vocational education, and the other groups who coordinate witlrthem. ' 
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The'flndlngi of the study team suggest that statewide vocational education planning as defined 
above does not seem to have been acjweved because: 

• there is'bn absence of comprehensive plans for coordination efforts^ to J<^hiovo statewide 
^ vocational oduCatiori planning 

• there Is an abwnce of policies and procedures for developing statewide plans 

The rettilts of tlVs year's work also suggest that the achievement of statewide coordination in 
vocational education planning has been impeded by at least four barriers: (1 ) a lack of leadership 
In statewide vocational education planning; (2) uncertainties about roles and responsibilities for 
coordination in vocational education planning; (3) the existence of multiple agencies and governance 
structures having similar responsibilities for providing vocational education; and (4) the compliance 
orientation of the current planning process. • 

Examples of how these four barriers affect the process of coordination in producing statewide 
plans for vocational educatiorl are presented next. ^ 

Barrier: A Lack of Directibn 

On the basis of the coinments of participants in the dialogue sessioni, it can be inferred that a 
major barrier to the development of a truly-articulated state plan for vocational educatipn Is that no 
agency ha* taken the Initiative to develop such a plan. This state of affair^ continues to exist in ipite 
of the numerous-expressions by participants across all segments of the educational community 
involved jp the dialogues that the federally-mandated state plan is not satisfactory as a state s plan 
for vocatidnal education. v ' 

InSi number of states, participants in the dialogue sessions express^! a desire to develop a 
planning process that would he more proactively oriented than^the current local application/state 
plan process. To irnpiement such a planning process would reqtjire not only ^ mechanism for achieving 
common goals at different levels of the system, but also some organfzation or unit that is recognized 
as the leader br'sponsor of the prcxiess. Many participants felt that this initiative should be vested in 
the state division of vocational education. 

-> '■ > ■ 

Barrier: Uncertainties About Roles 
and Retponiibilitles 

In Chapter 1 1 1 77j» Contact for Coordination in Vocational Education f*lanning, uncertainty of 
role descriptions is listed among the secondary factors impeding coordination, even when otiier : 
underlying conditiohf would tend to support interaction. This problem can apply both to Individuals 
own role perceptlon8>nd to those of staff in other organizations. 

Some participants in the dialogue sessions expressed the perception that there is a lack of con 
senius ai to what rolet and responsibil i^ies stdte, lochi, and related agencies shouldhave in the 
vocational education planning process. A program supervisor in one of the states, expressed the 
Impact of this situation in the following wds: 

There li confusion "Sbout role* and responsibilities in thp plannhig process 
which rwults in frustration and a negative attitude toward the planning process 
as a whSle ' ^ * ' 



The following quote represents the feelings of local directors In one state regarding coordination 
problenf)S among agencies: 

There have been a lot of discussions about articulation and so on, between ^ 
secondary and postsocondary. It's a slow progoss, and one thirty that inhibits 
• , . planning irt that ^rea is that we can sit down here, we can do a lot of planning 

^ and work, and the peoplto in the statd office up there can decide thdrthey want / 
a different thrust in a different direction . . . we've spun our wheels . r? 

Participants in several states commented on current coordination probfems they perceived as 
existing between the unit of the state division of vocational education responsible for program super- 
vision, and the unit ribsponsible for planning, budgeting, and management information systems. Some 
local administrators expressed uncertainty about what units at the state level they should coordinate 
with for various planning activities. They were unsure of who at the state level had responsibilities 
for what activities. In other instances, the perception of a lack of coordination of units at the state 
level seamed to reduce the incentive of local administrators to coordinate with a state agency that 
seemed to be at odds with itself. 

Multiple State Agencies Responsible for Vocational Education. Frequent comH>ents were made 
in some states concerning conflicts between the state division of vocational education and other state 
agencies or units re8i3onsible for vocational educatiop. In these instances, congruence in organizational 
responsibilities of different agencies or units stood out prominently as inipeding coordinative relations 
between them. Participants described numerous instances of adversary relationships, breakdowns in 
communication, unhealthy competition, and serious conttlfcts over the sharing of authority and 
federal fuVids for vocational education by the different agencies or units .responsible for vocational 
education. There was a further recognition that these interorganizationar coordination problems had 
two ripple effects: these difficulties at the state level were a barrier to developing a unified state 
direction for vocational education, and they contributed to a lessening of coordination in support of 
vocational education plarining betweet) local level schools thatT)perated under different-state agencies 
or different operating units within the same state agency. . . - 

An analysis of the documents made available to the^ study team and an analysis of the transcripts 
of the dialogue sessions suggest three reasonably probable conditions as iwipeding effective coordi- 
native relations (in som^ states) between tfie^sta^e division of vocational education and other state 
agencies or units with responsibilities for vocational education. These three conditions are that: 

• dCtJi^e coordination \^ith !other governing bodies and units with vocational education 
missions legitimizes the regulatory authority and professional stature of these other 
bodies and Units. As a result, the state division of vocational education perceives a real 

or potential threat to its survival. This is because the state division of vocational education 
has traditionally been the sole regulatory authority for vocational education, and the sole 
source of professional leadership or direction for vocational education. 

• active coordination with other governing bodies and units for vocational education 
legitimizes the concept of rnultiple vocational education delivery systems. As a result, 

- the integrity' of vocational education as a single recognizable systera becomes more 
difficult to defend, and the constituency-building which is n^ed to establish a base 
for legislative and administrative support is made more difficult. 

• federal legislative provisions for vocational education indirectly legitimize the existence 
of multiple governing boards and units for vocatior>al education by directing special set- 
Bsides for the fundingpf postsecondary vocational education. These provisions seem to 
directly contributeio atmosphere of divisiveqess and conflict over issues of funding and 
power in the coordin«(tion that does take place betvJeen the state division of vocational ' 
education and other s^te-level agencies with postseconcl^ authority and responsibilities. 
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' Barrier: The Compliance Orientation 
Toward Planning ' 

The federally mandated state plan for vocational education was jJ^ff ceived by fnost participants 
in the dialogues as too restrictive or prescriptive to serve as a basis tor a useful statewide plan foi 
vocational education. In adi^ition, many local administrators and some state division staff expressetl 
a reluctance to engage in coordination activities to develop state plans. 

The reasons given for the reluctance to allocate resources to interagency coordinative relation ^ 
ships to produce state plans included: "State plans are not planning documents, they are contracts. 

"They are developed to meet federal requirements and not local/state situations." . 'Slate 
plans do not influence the direction of vocational education in the state in a noticeable wayl^ As a 
result of these and similar attitudes, most state and local administrators stated that they either had 
not read state plan documents or, if they had, they did so only in a casual manner. These persons^ 
expressed little, if any, sense of ownership in^ these documents. \ 

Problem 

The specificity and perceived contradictions or inconsistencies in federal legislation for vocational 
education tbnd to: (a) create accompanying uncertainties in wh^t is required or expected from voca-^ 
tionil education agencies; and (b) cause vocational educatiJSh agencies to divert resources from coordi- 
nated proactive planning toward compliance planning. j 

. ' ■ ' .1 

Barrier: Specificity in Legislation t 4 

• ^ Coordination in vocational education planning is mandated or implied in many of the specific 
legislative provisions of Title II of the EeKication Aifiendments of 1976. From avtheor^al perspec- 
tive excess specificity affects a number of conditions that are seen as necessary for coordination to 
occur For example, if provisions of the Act are perceived as too inflexible and impractical with 
respect to special local ^uations, incentive for coordination in planning to deal with these provisions 
is minimal. From altheoTetical perspective, other likely effects on coordination in vocational education 
planning that result from the specificity of provisions in the A?t.include: (a) reduiping the incentive of 
oroanlzatlons to be innovative or flexible in their planning; (b) causmg organizations to modify existing 
needs objectives, and activities to comply with legislation for fear of^psing funds; and (c) restricting 

" organizations from mp^^^fying procedures th|t would enable ^hem to imprdve coordination with other 
organizations. ^ , . \ 

Examples of situations that pointup how perceptions of current legislative provisions create 
uncertainties In the expectations for vocational education agencies^and tend to cause them to divert 
fwwyrces from. coordinated proktive planning toward compliance planning include the following: 

• federal funding provisions versus special state and local sU^^ 

• federal thrusts for promoting sex euqity in vocational education programs that are 
Inadequately funded - . , 

• data and reporting systems that ar^ unduly burdensome and impractical 

• evaluation for compliance versus program Improvement 
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Prescriptive and ReitrictiVe Funding Provisions in Federal lj9gislation. The program approval 
and funding process under federal legislative provisions ties dollars to formulas and purposes. Categorical 
aid and formula provisions were seen by som6 adn^inistrators as good mechanisms for highlighting 
federal thrusts and for promoting equity in the distribution of funds. In practice, these conditions ' 
wore bollevod at times to do just the opposite. One lOcal ndministrotor indicated that: 

The present manner in which money comes from the federal level frequently, 
disrupts efforts at coordination at lower levels and contributes to turf building . . . 

Many administrators pointed out that few school/ districts seemed ready to reject the opportuTiity 
to apply for their entitlement of federal vocational education funds. There are many pressures on 
state divisions of vocational education and local education agencies and institutions to apply for all 
monies available to them for educational purposes. It was pointed out that local and state adminis- 
trators usually go where the money is^ and lesser priority is sometimes given to compelling needs if 
these needs are not compatible with federal formula prescriptions and rejgyctions. In discussing'this 
issue a loCfel administrator stated that: t \^ 

The state department peopte pointed out that we have criteria 1, 2, 4, 5 and 
categories y, and z. And there was no place where funds were available for 
meeting this particular need, although they agreed that the need existed . . . 

Voevti^nal education administrators expressed the belief that federal dollars under th^ Amendments 
were usefuf for Supplementing stat6 and local dollars for vocational education; but in many instances 
these dollars were not critical for implementing new 0rogrami,or continuing existing ones. This fact can 
make the extensive coordination that is required for the preparation of local applications and fiscal 
reports seem owerly burdensome. One district reported that it operates its vocational pregrams without 
federal dollars and without Coordinating its planning with the state agency because the cost of the paper- 
work required for local applicatiofi and reporting purposes exceeds their federal dollar entitlement. 

Sex Equity. The vocational education provisions of the Education Amendments of 1976 have 
an explicit mandate for promoting sex equity in vocational education. The vocational education 
provisions of these Amendments require each state to create the position of a sex equity coordinator 
whose functions are also mandated. Some sex equity coordinators, and others, were un^iappy with 
having legislative prescriptions for the coordinators because they jelt that limited funding could make 
it difficult to adequately address specific state or local situations. Limited funding and staffing for 
sex equity was perceived by local administrators as affecting the ongoing coordination with local 
schools that would be needed to plan for improving sex equity in vocational education. 

The specif icity of mandatesior sex equity seems to have also created uncertainties in what is 
required or expected of vocational education agencies in their efforts to coordinate in planning for 
sex equity. The problems of restructuring traditional enrollment patterns in vocational. ecUjcat ion 
programs is a case in point. There seemed to be a broad consensus among the participants in the 
dialogue sessions that the schools were implicitly being mandated to restructure traditiohdl ^roll- 
ment patterns in vocational education programs. But administrators contended that the schools were 
not the barrier to restructuring traditional enrollment patterns in vocational education programs. 
Instead, the major barriers to restructuring were given as: (a) peer group pressures; (b) parental 
attitudes; and (c) the fact that in some smaller communities employ^ers are reluctant to hire women 
to work jobs currently performed by men. 

« 

Secondary vocational education administrators reported jthat many females who indicated 
their intention to enroll ih a traditionally male-oriented vocational education program did not follow 
through and actually enroll. Although all of the reasons just mentioned were indicated, fear of negative 
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reactions from friends and pardntiar displeasure seemed to be the most important^ies for preventing 

enrollments by these females. As ohe local administrator commented: / 

Parental attitudes are a problem with attractincj females into ttatjitio^lly male 
programs. Mom doesn't wont to toll her neinhhor across the fence tl>4.t hor 
daughter is goinfl into carpentry 

In the case of male students considering enrollment in a traditionally female-/)riented program, peer 

group pressure seemed to be the most important reason for not enrol I mg. / 

Another problem mentioned was a lack of coordinated local/state agehcy plannmg despite ' 
recognition of the need for restructuring of enrollment patterns in v/ocatio^al educat.on. The Prov'S.ons 
oTthe Amendments with respect to funding and multiplicity of funct.onj' of the sex equity coord nator 
was perceived as impractical for permitting the kind of state/local agenc/ coordination necessary to. - 
implement successful strategies to achieve a restructuring of enrollment batterns. 

Some school administrators were cofcerned that federal orstate fudits of their distribution of 
enrollments by sex invocational education programs would invite unfair- criticisms of their efforts 
to promote sex equity. They felt that they continue to support schooi statf m promoting sex equity^ 
t^t hradministratorsBnd teachers do not control student or comn^nity values and attitudes. These. 
aSm Nstrators welcorped coordination with state divisions of vocational staff to promote sex equity 
in vc^Tt^^^^^^^^ However, it was expressed that coordination f 

"numb^" or complFance game; otherwise, effective communication for purtJos6s oi promoting sex 
equity could be impeded. 

Data Collection. The burdens associated with collecting and transmitting data and preparing 
plans and reports for compliance purposes can divert resources needed for proactive planning and 
can create frictions in coordinative relationships. 

In terms of the theoretical background, the growing concern for compliance ^^ci-o^^^^* °"!|;;^ 
basis or or^nlzational exchange by reducing the availability of staff and other ^^o^fces to support 
S?^ard looking, coordinative planning. By causing organizations to focus attention on information 
"a that a?e not directly relevant to their own planning needs . 
organizations from placing a higfi priority on assembly and ^''^^^'^'^f °" ^l^^^ 
tional in planning. The net eff«:t is to reduce the incentive for vocational education WPMzatl^ns to 
coordinate in a vertical hierarchy (local, state, federal). 

Local administrator believe that they are not compensated adequately for their.time and . 
trouble^n prcS^ding information to the state education agency. Likewise, the state agency has a 
ToTernThat federal funding is out of proporti.on to the effort it invests m compliance-directfed 
planning and evaluation activities. , ' 

Examples of problem situatiof.8 that are associated with collecting and transmitting data and/or 
preparing plant and reports Include.the following: - — ^.^..^ 

• Federally mandated reporting tystbm requirements that are perceiyed as problematic, 
unduly burdentdtne. and' Impractical to implement • 

• Evaluations for compliance with federal legislative provisions versus evaluations for 
, program improvement 
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Rtporting S/ttmni. Thejy:ovi8ions of the Education Amendments of 1976 promote coordina- 
tion of efforts between state qmsions of vocational education and local education agencies and 
institutions with respect to gerterSting accurate and timely data for state planning purposes an^l for 
meeting the requirements of the National Vocational Education Data Reporting and Accounting 
SystetY) (VEDSL Participants in the dialogue sessions expressed number of reasons for a lack of 
effective coor^nation between the stat^ and local level in planrilngfor the collection.and trans- 
mission of the legislatively required data. These reasons included: impracticalities and uncertain^ 
ties in acquiring and applyhig certain of the mandated data; (b) excessive time, cost, and ftaff that 
are required to generate theynandated data; and (c) Seeming conflicts in definitions of terms. - 

VEDS, operated through the Naiionah Center for Educational Statistics, received special tnention 
for creating^unnecess^ and impra£t{tal data burdens on state and local level education agencies and 
institutions. Some ^rticipants pointed out that they saw no reason yvhy every public school in the 
country offering vocational instruction had to be included in the data collection process. And surely, 
fed^al policy-oriented questions about vocational education could be developed from data collected 
through sampling techniques. Other participants pointed out that generating and reporting individual 
student data was extremely time consuming and costly to them. 

The V;EDS system would (Present a problem in that many schools are operating 
on hand ledgers and do not have the resources, the manpower, the technology, 
or the expertise to put in a program type cost Accounting system ... 

Others mentioned that the U.S. Office of Education instructidnal program taxonomy was 
inconsistent with local course or program descriptions. Administrators at the local and state levels 
also'pointed to the continuing resistance to VEOS by the Council of Chief State School Officers 
through its Committee on Evaluation and Information Systems as further evidence that federal 
agencies and/or the Congress are creating an undue data burden on the states. Some local vocational 
education administrators reported that they hesitated to identify persons as disadvantaged or handi- 
capped in the process of preparing local applications or in meeting reporting requirements because 
they felt such identification conflicted with present interpretations for the maintenance of privacy. 

One effect of diverting local resources from program support toward the collection and trans- 
mission of data for compliance purposes seems to be a reduced incentive for vertical interagency 
coordinative relationships between the state division of vocational education and local districts, and 
between this state agency and the federal agencies requesting legislatively mandated data. Some 
participants made statements to the effect that if federal agencies could "get their act together" 
consolidating and coordinating their data requests, it would be a needed step toward promoting 
better state and local level data generation and reporting. 



Program Evaluation. Local edupation agencies and institutions have traditionally regarded 
state- initiated program evaluations ai one mechanism, for promoting the improvement of instruction. 
In state and. local coordinated progralti evaluation efforts, curriculum, teaching, and facilities are 
reviewed with respect to what should be improved to make the program more relevant and effective. 
The outcome of the evaluation process is typically a suggested plan for program improvements. 

' The process of program evaluation is potentially threatening to any organizatibn. There are, 
therefore, careful I y^worked out protocols and procedures for coordinating the planning, operation, 
rfind fdllovv- through activities that are pai^t of the program evaluation process. The legislative provisions 
for evaluation of vocational education programs have created an atmosphere of uncertainty at the 
state and locql level as to the. continued viability of current procedures and protocols for local 
progrtim. evaluations. There is a perception that program evaluation is likely to shift toward assessing 
programs'for compliance with federal legislative provisions rather than for program improvement. 
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Several outcomes were seen as likely to occur. These outcomes Included: (1 ) a reduction m incentives 
to local agencies to coordinate with the state agency-in developing evaluation procedures; and (2) a 
possible shift In program actives or resources at the local level toward mandated legislative provisions 
In order to reduce the probability of losing funds. ^ 

Barrier: Contradictions In Legislative Provisions * 

An unfortunate comequencek)f the multiple priorities implie<fSn federal legislation «ffectirig 
vocational education is that the legislation suggests interpretetions which can lead fo interagency 
conflict. According to the theory of coordination as described in the following chapter two of the 
necessary conditions for coordination ar^awareness and similarity of goals and values. When there 
is a possibility of multiple or differing intjfrpretations of legislation, there can be differences in the 
goals for addressing the problems. ^ 

Notable examples of the potential for differing interpretations of leplatipn reported by our 
respbndents were: . v 

• multiple and potentially conf I iqting definitions of various specVt»i;qet populations - 
identified in legislation , ) , 

• potential conflict between the legislative implication that the maxiralim number of 
students have access to some type of vocational education, and the emphasis on use of 
training-related placement as a performance criterion, particularly as it impinges on 
smaller, less industrialized communities ' , 

• potential conflict between the legislative emphasis on enrolling handicapped, 
disadvantaged, or nontraditional students and the emphasis on use of training related 
placement as a performance cirterion 

ConfHctina Definitions and Labeling of Special Populations. The identification and reporting 
of handicapped and disadvantaged students, as well as other definitional problems, were sore points 
with many 1^1 education administrators. Federally prescribed definitions with respect to disadvan- 
taged and handicapped persons, those with limited English-speaking pro iciency. postsecondary, 
MX etc , were perceived as b^ing in codTHct with local (or state) practices. A consequence of 
conflicting definitions<jan be to create uincertaintles in how b&t to direct program planning to meet 
the needs of students. One local administrator state^ It this way: 

What is a meaningful definition at the local level becomes less meaningful at the . 
state level and becomes gibberish at the federal level. The gibberish is recognized 
and we are told to tighten up. And as we get our definitions tighter and tighter 
it causes us to force our programming to meet the definition rather than to meet 
the nfeed ... 

It also seemed i\ some local administrators that there were contradictions in definitions of the same 
terms in different federal laws. » , 0 

' Conflicts in definitions crpate additional burdens on local education^gencies and institutions 
becauM'they must respond with datfreports to.a multiplicity of federal and state agencies that 

within *e framework of different legislation. As a result, local education agenc.es, become 
Cain at lo what they are required to do and coordinatlve relationships are disrupted with state 
agencies which make demands for compliance. 
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^ The pervasiveness of these definitional and labeling problems suggests that^there Ts a lack of 
interagency (state, local, and ftderal) coordinative relationships to deal effectively with them. 
Interestingly, there were strong expressions. from many administrators in the dialogue sessions that 
they continue to support vocational education for special populations. They also believe that 
criticisms that vocatio/ial education does not actively provide (or special. rmeds students are possibly 
the result of inddequd|:jies in federal reporting systerTis. « 

Conflicts Resulting from the IM 6T training- Related hacementVas a Measure of Program 
Sufccofs. Evidence of training related placement as a measure of program success under federal 
vocational education legislation was especially troubling to secondary sdhool adWiinistratprs 
participating in the dialogues, and even more so if the secondary school had only two or three 
programs and was located in an area having little industrial emj^loyment These administrator 
pointed out that TTiarfy communities cannot offer new br additional vocational educatii^prog 
because of inadequate local finahciart resources, tenure considerations, etc. As a result, vocational 
education programs that are in place must, dver time, sei^e the greatest number of students having 
diverse needs, abilities, and interests. These inptace programs must also provide these students with 
the best mix of exploratory, employability^ and employment skills that can be taught under these 
circumstanci(s. In this context, the use of training-related placement as a measure for evaluating 
program, succdis was perceived by Jocal ^administrators as unfair, especially if the state program 
approval and funding process gives significant weight to this measure. 

In the folrewing quot^, a state program supervisor explajns why local schools ii\|ural areas of 
the state consider placement related to-local labor market need a ppor measure of 8u«le«|fu 

... all the people in that county load pulpwood. Are we going to train all the' 
people in^that county to load pulpwood? Obviously, no, we're not going to do 
that, because they arefi^t going to load pulpwood, they're going to get away 
from there^as fast as they can , . , * 

St* 

It was also pointed out that if training-related placement is to be a major criterion for fundina 
secondary vocational education programs, then such a criterion is inimical to the federal thrust tdf^ 
serve special populations that are the most difficult to retain in sdioot or to place on train ing-relatdd 
jobs; and especially in times of high uh^nMoym 

These facts seemed to produce an unfavorable climate for the'state division to try and effect,, 
coordinative relationships with thes^ local education agencies fop the purpose of promoting instruc- 
tional program redirection. ^ 

s ■ 0 

Problem ^ » 

Differences in organizational policies, procedures, and objectives of agencies concerned with 
vocational education and manpower training tend to impede coordinated planning by making it 
more difficult for such agencies to communicate with and have access to each other, and by increasing 
the costs or risks pf coordination. » 

Barrier: Difference! in Planning Cycia and Scheduling 

# 

A major category of organizational barriers to coordination in vocational education planning 
is that ofipheduling and the timing cycle for planning. Differences in scheduling and timing reduce , 
interorgamzational access in two ways. First differences in schedules reduc^ the probabiflty that 

^ ■ • 
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organizations can cQOrdifiatc Ihcir efforts to survo tl>o satiio cliont (jroii|)s. If iujoncios ato un.ihlo to 
share client groups, they may decide that coordination and loint planning are fruitless activities. 
Another problem is that organizations which have a desire to coordinate their planning may find it 
difficult tQt accomplish because of incompatible planning/budgeting cycles. Examples that reflect 
how scheduling and timing cycles for planning affect coordinative relationships are as follows: . 

• differences in schedules and calendars of secondary schools, postsecondary 
rnstitutions, and CETA 

• a lack of synchronization between the budgeting cycle and vocational education 
plianning activities * ' 

• the timing cycle for state plan development (including the annual program plan and 
accountability report) limits the ability of local schools and other organizations to 
contribute to the development of state plan documents 

Calendar and daily schedule differences can impede eobrdination in planning services between 
secondary and postsecondary Institutions, and between vocational education and CETA. For example, 
quafter-based schedules of postsecondary institutions do not dovetail with semester schedules of 
secbndary schools. Programs that could involve shared use of secondary and postsecondary facilities 
are Impeded by this factor. Similarly, clients are accepted by CETA and are eligible for training at 
almost any time during the year, bu.t many vocational programs have limited entry points during the 
year and cannot accommodate CETA clients in between the entry point times. As a result, some 
CETA administrators regard coordinated planning with vocational education as not worthwhile. 
Instead, they prefer^to deal with Qommunlty-based organizations and private vocational Institutions 
which are more oriented toward sch"edule flexibility. 

V 

Al^ajor problem that seems to affect coordination in support of vocational education planning 
at both state and local levels is the fact that the local application for program approval and funding 
required under federal legislative provisions may be submitted to the state before the state is able 

SkniS^ how much federal /state funding is available to it. A member of a state division planning staff 
pressed the sHuation aptly: 

.. One of the big problems is that we don't know early enough within a given sphool . 
year, or budget year, y^hat programs are needed and what the legislature is going ' 
to fund. By the time the two decisions come together, it's almost too late for 
planning... " 

The commonly-expressed effects of this lack of synchronization are creation of uncertainties In 
local level planning and stifling of new program initiatives. 

A similar problem that was expressed in the dialogues was that the timelines are so coristrained 
for preparing and sAmlttIng state plan documents for vocational education to the US. Office of 
Education that there is insufficient time for organizations outside the state division to contribute 
effective inputs In fact? in one state, local plans are submitted to the state after the state plan has 
bMn submitted to the federal government. In another example, copies of the state plan were not 
made available to local districts until more than six months after federal Spproval of the plan. 



Barritr: Dlfferwices In Policy and Procedures for Inte/actlon 

Scheduling and timing barriers represent specific examples of differences in procedures for 
Diannlna among organ izatldns. However, a more general and pervasive problem is present planning 
proceduret of vocational edupatlon agencies which tend to neglect or Insufficiently address the 
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puipo&ttsand oulcoiHes ol iiittn«9ei>cy invol««in«m in planning. Iwo examples ol ihis situation are: 

• a lack of specific plans and documented policies covering the purposes of interaction 
with other agencies 

• a lack of adequate resources (staff and time) for effective organizational liaison 

Most participants in the dialogues said that they considered coordination important, and often 
mentioned settings where coordination activities took place. Many of thesb persons stated that they 
did not, however, always have a clear copception of what such activities or sessions were supposed 
to accomplish. A general perception was that interagency coordination would be more useful if there 
were adequate policies and procedures for coordination efforts. 

For example, there were several instances where participants pointed out that they were in the 
procesi of tryirig to create an eff^tive interagency coordinating body. One problem they faced was 
how to bridge the gap between sharing what each group was doing, and defining how coordinating 
agencies can orchestrate their efforts to improv^ services to clients. In another example, several 
participants suggested that there is no formal mechanism to achieve coordinated planning between 
CETA and vocational education, resulting in a relationship that rrtust rely on peirsonalities. 

Numerous comments were also made concerning the inadequacy of resources available for 
coordinating planning. At the state division of vocational education the resource problem was seen 
as inadequate funds to provide sufficient staff to link with local schools, and/or a shortage of time 
due to paperwork requirements and daily business. At the local level, the resource problem was seen 
as insufficient support for instruction and/or lack of communication from the state division. In any 
case, local level respondents frequently comrhented on the need for more technical assistance support 
from the state agency, while both state and local persons pointed up the need for better interlevel 
communication in support of a wide range of planning activities for vocational education. 

(« 

Barrier: Differences in Objectives 

Even when ag^cies are able to overcome problems of planning cycle synchronization and have 
established formal policies for interagency relations, they still may be unable to pursue coordinated 
planning due to differences in objectives or priorities. The theory of interagency coordination empha-, 
sizes the importance of similarity among agency goals and values or ideologies as a necessary condition 
for coordinatton.,. 

Differences in objectives regarding skill development and/or Outcomes for clients ara responsible 
for lack of congruence among the various organizations preparing individuals for work roles. For 
example, respondents reported wide variations in the perceived success of coordination between 
vocational education and CETA. Differences in objectives or philosophy Were considered significant 
impediments to this relationship. 

From the perspective of vocational educators, CETA focuses on short-term skill development 
with the objective of placing an Individual in unsubsidized employmtnt as soon as possible. Vocational 
educators prefer to place more enniphasis on providing a cluster of Ikills or preparing stgdents with an 
in-depth orientation to •'career field. Vocational administrators indicated skepticism toward the value 
of short-term skill programs which they regarded as insuffici^t preparation for the world of work. 

On the other hand, CETA stafffelt that vocational eduction prograrns are Inflexible, that 
vocational education is unwilling to share its turf (or expertise) vyjth other agencies, and that vocational 
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education itmone interettiKl in CETA dolk»rs ihan CLTA cliunu. Dialogue paiticipants rcportodi 
lome very satisfactory relationships between the two agencies, but the majority had encountered 
conflict that stemmed from differences of philosophy and objectives. 

In 'cases where organizations share the same objectives, there may be significant differences in 
the relative priority assigned to the objectives by each agency. Our dialogue participar>ts repoi ted a 
number of situations in which differences In priorities caused conflicts among organizations and 
made it difficult for them to come to terms with certain issues in cooWinative planning. 

For example, it was noted that secondary level vocational ^irtistrators place a somewhat 
higher priority on'student interest as a factor for program initiation and continuation than they do 
to the factor of potential employment opportunities for program completers. The reverse seemed . 
to be true for suite staff persons who represented administration, planning and management infor- 
mation systems. These differences in priorities were perceived as a source of friction in interlevel 
coordlnatlve relationships for program approval and funding purposes. 

» * 

Another example is the differtnce in priority given to training students for local labor market 
need versus training for mobility. This issue was reported as a source of friction at various levels: 
between the community and the Vocational program, between the district and the state agency, and 
among school districts in a particular area. In situations where most rural and small schools tram 
their students for jobs in distant (and sometimes for several) metropolitan areas, there is a great 
potential for duplication of Instructional programs among institutions and a disincentive to 
coordinate banning to make the best use of available resources. This is due, in part to two factors: 
(a) these districts do not feel that local labor market needs are the basis for Instructional Programs; 
and (b) It Is difficult to determine what programs are most likely to lead to employment wherl there 
is the lack of a definable labor market area for graduates. 

Barrivr: Difftrtncts In Perctptlon of Data . ^ ^ 

Differences in the way organizations view data for vocational education j^lanning also was 
found to be a barrier to coordination in vocational education planning. 

A number of the conditions theoretically necessary for coordination are Impeded by this 
situation. Mutual awareness and communication are threatened because organizations disagree bn 
Drocodures for obtaining and utilizing data. Furthermore, lack of consensus on data implies that, 
to a certain extent, organizations have differing perceptions of the problems of vocational education 
planning. ^ 

A large number of local and state level participants were currently Involved In coordination 
effort! that deal with employment data. These persons had much to say about their experiences 
at data suppliers or data coniumtrs. Many of those placed In the role of data consumers (e.g», schdbl 
admlnlitratort) often doubted the accuracy and/or the usefulness of the employment data that 
were provided to them by data suppliers (e.g., state division planners, state employment services ; 
oerionnal) Specific viewpoints on employment data expressed by consumers of such data included 
STa followlna: (a) there Is a lack of correspondence between available employment data breakdowns 
and local needs; (b) there are differences in the useability of available employment data between 
urbanrid rural areas; and (c) there are contradictions between the data that are available to loqal 
tchoolt and experlencet of vocational education graduates in the labor market. 
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Miuiy innploynirnt iiMi\ suppluMs, on tin* dIIkm Ihind, scmmiumI i(*ltUiv(*ly ( (VliUn tM\ri\\\i\\r 
empioyment data are available for vocational education planning purposes. They Indicated that 
' vocational education data consumers claim othertviso, but this is l>ecause they either don't know^ 
what dattf to ask for, or these con9*#hers don't understand how to use employmtyit data that are 
available to thefn. { 

Another frequent comment by data suppliers was that they felt that data users t(>nded to 
manipulate data to fit preconceived notions. This perception was expressed by state division staff 
•.as the reason why they areVeluctant to accept locally-generated information that districts some 
times submit in contradictjon to state-generated labor market data. 

There was also little consensus between data suppliers and data consumers about the meaning 
oi "best" in the term "best available empJoyment data." Employment data consumers inferred that 
when data suppliers have^employnlent data available, it is "best" because it is available, not best 
because it is targeted to the specific needs of data consumers. On the other hand, data suppliers 
sometimes expressed the view that data consumers did not appreciate the time constraints and 
technical difficulties inherent in reformatting or reinterpreting employment data that were originally 
prepared for purposei^^ther than vocational education planning. 

Employment data suppliers and consumers regarded each other as being sincere, capable, and 
dedicated individuals. On the other hand, it seemed evident in the dialogues that there were significant 
problems in communication between the two groups. Coordinative relations do not teem to have 
reached the point where employment data consumers and users deal with these issues is directly and 
constructively as they might. , 

Problem 

Environmental conditions surrounding vocational education agencies affect the ability of 
agencies to produce joint plans by limiting the degree tb which individuahEfgencies can fulfill and 
implement plans. 

> 

One of the significant findings that emerged from the study was the extent to which environ- 
mental conditions influence the ability of organizations to coordinate for the purpose of effective 
vocational education planning. This is because pressures from the environment tend to prescribe the 
extent to which individual organizations make and fulfill commitments to one another. -On the basis 
of participants' comments three major barriers to coordination in planning were identified as resulting 
from environmental pressures. These are as follows: 

• the difficulty of determining available future funding reduces the incentive for 
interorganizational coordination to develop long-range plans 

• the difficulty of anticipating social, industrial, and demographic changes reduces 
the ability of organizations to produce meaningful plarts 

• the position of vocational agencies within the larger educational framework, and the 
political pressures to which the organizations are exposed^, reduce the potential for 
implementation of plans that could be developed in a coortlinated framework 

These problems contribute to an unstable context for coordination in vocational education planning 
and generate disruptions for many of the coordination efforts that evolve during, or as a consequence 
of, the planning process. 
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BttirHH: UitcttiUiiUy ot Funding Luvuls ^ 

The level of funding is consistently a concern for 9II levels of the vocational education syst^em 
and is one of the major constraints that must ho addressed in both the annual and lonq term planning 
process. Beyond the actual level of funding, however, lies a prol)lotii tliat, in 9<3nio ways, is even more 
of a constraint. That Is, the inability of plaritiets to ptedict 01 aiUicipale except \\\ a ytMietai way 
what funding levels will be from year to year. 

At both state and local levels, administrators commented on the difficulty of predicting the level ' 
of funding they are to receive. Local schools experience uncertainty because they are dependent upon 
the budgeting cycles and funding trends of the state level. Th6 state, in turn, is at the mercy of federal 
trends and cycles. 

As an example, there may be major shifts from year to year in federally funded categorical 
programs. Additionally, federal funding cycles differ from the actual/school year. Such occurrences 
make it difficult (reduce the incentive) for state and local level planners to coordinate for the purpose 
of developing viatj^le, long-range plans. 

■ • . 

. The local level respondents indicated to the study team that funding levels are perhaps the 
prime consideration when deciding whether to implement or modify vocational programs. If funding 
levels cannot be anticipated, it becomes extremely difficult for coordinated program planning to occur. 

Barrier: Jnabllity to Anticipate Social, Industrial, 
and Demographic Changes Over Time 

Changing social, industrial, and demographic conditions play havoc with vocational. education 
planning,'especially planning which is undertaken for periods of three to five years into jheWuture. 
Such trends exercise enormous influence over two primary resources which the vocatioiidl education 
system needs in order to continue Its existence. These resources are: (1 ) students, whether youth or - 
adults; and (2) Industries and businesses which employ students after their training. Uncertainties m ^ 
the social. IndtiltriaK and demographic context within which vocational education planning 9ccurs 
causes presi^ and strain for those attemptjpg to coordinate for effective planryng. 

The respondents Indicated that the requirement in the state plan process of estimating enroll- 
ments five years into the future is almost Impossible to do with any degree of accuycy.K)ne state 
level staff member offered the followlng^^ample: 

I think the evidence of the impossibility came out in last night's paper", where ^ ^ 
the [urban] school district, all of a sudden, found they were short about 
750 students. They don't know what happened to thern. This is from last year 
to this year .. . . " ^ ' ? < 

Some adiinlnlstrators did suggest that two- to three-year prolectiohs of enrollments are more acceptable 
to them The five-year requirement, however, was perceived as fostering a tendency jt^rd guesswork 
-and the creation of fictional data. Additionally, the ba^is for coordinated, areawide vocational educa- 
tion planning <e.g., between an AVTS and a community college) is severely diminished when uncer- 
tainties in future enrollments creates serious competition between institutions to fill classrooms and 
shopt. 

Another' major problem detcrlbed l^y respondents was the difficulty of using occupational pro- 
jections as a basis for program planning. According to them, one large industrial facility moving in or 
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out ol an aietf can uwaliiiale the yt^f y bebl oi oiicupaboiidt ^ftf)jiH:hoMb and oeyale any loMi|-iaiu|e 
planning efforts. This is an especially troublesome problem for small communitieff^haring a common 
labor market area or for those locales that derive economic sustenance from one major employer. 

All in all, environmental uncertaintv constrains tluV ability ol l(H:al tuiucation agencios to think 
in terms of three to five year plans. 



Barrier: Position of Vocational Agency 
and Political Pressures 

Political pressures, interrial and eKternal to the vocational education system, are subtle, yet 
they exert majof influences on coordination efforts for the purpose of^ocational education planning. 
In some cases, local administrators reported that due to their position within the organizational 
hierarchy, they have inadequate authority to make and implement decisions. Thtfse individuals repre^ 
sented various roles and levels of responsibility in the local-^ucation agency or community college 
administration. They spoke of having to pass thrpugh several intermediaries to the superintendent of 
schools or the community college president before obtaining a resolution to a decision or a problem. 
Where local vocational administrators were low in the hierarchy, they spoke frequently about support 
for vocational education being dependent on attitudes of principals and superintendents. 

The composition of the school board, the continuity of that membership, and the support it 
gives to vocational education were all perceived as important factors influencing the direction of 
the vocational program. The political, social, and econorYiic interests which these members represente<;J 
often contributed heavily to the addition or deletion of local vocational programs. 

Extreme examples were cited where programs had been retained needlessly because an instructor's 
relative held ai^ influential position on the school board, or community groups persuaded the schoot 
board and superintendenf to implement a vocational program which the vocational administrator felt 
had low labor market demand. ^' 

i ■ ^ * ' 

V At the state level, the organizational status of the vocational division within the state education 
agerlcy was perceived as an influence on coordination in vocational education planning. If, for example, 
the state director was several steps removed, organizationally, from the chief state school officer, this 
limited the stat6 director's influence on educational policy decisions and communication with the 
state legislature. State division staff at various levels in the divisional hierarchy comtViented on the 
ability or inability of the state division to implement its authority with local agencies. State division 
personnel per'ceived that too strict an emphasi|||n enforcement of regulations could result in local 
level political pressures exerted on the stat^ board of education. j 

The fact that both state and local vocational administrators are subject to internal and external 
political conditions limits, to s^pne extent, thei^ ability to act in a coordinated IVianner. State division 
staff and a local administrator can agree thai specific programs or services should be in^stalled, but the 
local vo6ationfti director may have trouble '^selling" these to^the district, administration, board, or 
community. Conversely, the local administrator may desire certain changes in legislation which are 
supported by thdT state division, but the state division may not enjoy the necessary position or visibility 
allowing it to communicate with the legislature. These conditions are by no means universal in the 
states visited, nor do thpy necessarily prevent effective coordinated activity in support of pfenning. 
However, at nearly every level, there were comments about the constraints imposed by political 
environments which make the realiti^ of educational planning more complex and difficult 
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< * 

The establishment of effective coordinative relationships is an essential compopent of 
vocational education planning and numerous ways to facilitate coordination were described in this 
chapter. Thepe facilitators to coordination were found in the literature or were suggested by 
persons who are currently involved in coordinatiorxactiviiies in !>upport ot vocational education 
planning. 

This study focused on the process of coordination jhat results in a statewide vocational 
' Ifeucation plan. Such a plan represents a negotiation, accommodatioh, and integration of all the 
diverse interests and concerns of agenbies^and individuals involved in the future and direction of 
vocational education. 

Lack of direction iihd uncertainties about roles and responsibilities for coordination in support 
of statewide vocational education planning, the compliance orientation toward planning, excess 
specificity in legislation, restrictive funding, burdens associated with the collection and transmission 
of data, conflicting deflnitioni and labeling of special populations, differences in planning cycles and 
scheduling, differences in organizational objectives, and the^influences of environmental conditions 
surrounding vocational education planning were some of the major barriers reported by participants 
that affect coordination in vocational education planning at the local level, at the state level, and 
between local and state levels. 

Th^se barriers and their effects upon coordination were described in an attempt to provide a 
better understanding of the current state of coordination in vocational education planning. Abetter 
understanding of coordination in vocational education planning can serve as a basis for designing 
strategies for improving statewide vocfirtional education planning. 



CHAPTER III 

THE CONTEXT FOR COORDINATION 
/ IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING 

, Coordination is a very simple term, and perhaps deceptively so. It is used so often "by administrators 
and legislators, that it has become a basic truth-Jt is good for agencies to coordinate. The "need for . 
more coordinatipn" it probably the most frequent suggestion for improvement in public agencies, and ' 
why not? Cd^rdihation it supposed tq eliminate boundaries, bridge gaps, improve service delivery, 
reduce duplfcation and administrative oyerlap, and enhance the efficient use of resources. The usual 
expectations are that policies should be mutually supportive rather than contradictory, and that 
people should not work at cross purposes, but contribute to a common end.^ Togetherness, unity, and 
concerted action seem to be the inherent ^ood of coordihative relationships. But pervasive and continual 
complaints about cOordination-Qr the lack of it-seem to bear out Cohen's^ observation that it is not 
a simple phenomenon. Jt is difficult to implement, and when impljpmented, prone to failure. 

If coordination is intuitively a jworthy endeavor, then there is reason for copcerp. This is true 
not onty because coordination efforts are ''failure prone", but because the growing sentiment is that 
coordination is a vague, imprecise, and probably useless term. Jhis sentiment is clearly stated by 
Esterline in condluding that: 

"Coordination is becoming, if it hasn't dlready becomej a buzzword that is used . 
in government circles somewhat carelessly and carries with it the implication 
that coordination is th^ panacea for all that is wrong with government today. 
I think that this is dangerous and unfortunate for those of ijjs ^o are seriously 
trying to make it work. ^ ^ 

s ■ 

The intent of this chapter is to provide an understanding of the nature of coprdinative relation- 
ships which can serve as a basis for improving coordinatioa In vocational education planning. The 
chapter Is analytic rather than prescriptive. It is an attempt to understand the concept of coordination, 
and to explore the factors related to.its success. Suggestions px\ how coordination can be facilitated 
will be explicit. However, these will bhly be suggestive, and will arise only from an understanding of 
the factors which underlie coordir\ative behavior 

The Chapter serves to provide the background for interpreting the results of the investigation at 
detailed in the previous chapter. This background is invaluable, since many of tha facilitators and 
barriers to coordination which were ideptifi^d in the study can be better understood given the context 
provided In this chapter In addition, the chapter provides the reader with the conceptual framework 
used by the interviewers when eliciting pertinent information from respondents, and the framework 
used by pppject staff when the infoffhation was subsequently abt^racted from interview transcripts. , 

The chapter is divided into five major sections which attempt to unfold the complexities under- 
lying the phenomenon of coordination. The sections^are: 

• Th9 Concept of Coordination, which examines definitional ly and conceptually the 
. meaning and dimensions of coordination 



• Coordin»tton m Voattioiw/ LJuc^Vojk wlucli duiails uii|^ilict, .uul ovcnu.'s lo. 
i coordination In vocational education . *, 

• Basic Nei;essities for Interorganizational Relations, which identlfliJ^anql descrjtjes some 
basic factors which have been found to have significant itnpuct on coortliTratfon. Those 
factors seem to be the hasic honditions which must exist before establishincj succe«stul 
co'ordinative relationships. 

• Secondary Factots Affecting Coordinative Relationships, which describes selected-, 
organizational characteristics which help to explain coordinative behavior. Although the 
basic necessities for coordination are rriet, barriers to coordination may still exist because 
of selected organizational characteristics. 

• Barriers and Facilitators of Coordination, which examines some of -the barriers and 
facilitators to coordination which have been identified in related literature. An attempt 
is made to give some indication of how these facilitators enhance boordinatior.. 

• ■ . 

The Concept of Coordination . * 

Cobrdlnation Is defined by Webster as "bringing together into a common action, movement or 
condition tX?^^ to act together in a smooth concerted way." This perspective on coordination 
^STeri rcomn^^^^^^ and concert In action. It reflects coordination as an orche- 

rtr^t^^rSZ sy^^^^^^ by unity of purpose. But in practice, this unity may.not 

be necessary as a prerequisite for coordln&ttoa,^ . ?* 

Such an Instance Is the interpretation of coordination as the process of exchange."'^ Here ] 
coordination is defined as the exchange of needed resources between twp or more organizat ons. 
^^hrcontext resources are used In a most general sense to mean money, personnel, or equipment; 
or ew ttngTble i ems such as Information or advice. Merely exchanging Items for some POrpo^^any 
^ p^e-denote. an act of coordination. Even securing the consent of one ^^Br^oy m m^^^ 
Sange perspective of coordination. Commonality of purpose Is """^^^•W'V. This perspective ^ 
Jhrcorept of coordination to encompass a wider scope of organizations which can be potentially . 
defined as participants In a coordinative relationship. ^ ♦ 

Coordinatlon^then it an organized effort. It Involves more than one party. In its simplest sense, 
it can^San n?e« e^^^^^ and refer to a wide f ar^ge of organizationt, or It cag be restricted to refer 
o a SoSrinterrelated system of organlzatloni working toward similar or commorj purposes. The 
^omSy Sf coordln^^ it. true ?nse become, readily apparent when one considers the negoti- 
a^n Srtirn?and accorrytiodation necessary to achieve interorganlzatlonal or interunit cohejive- 
nerOnlnS must take plice to reconcile differences, and adjustments becon^e necessary to address 
the disparities between structures, processes, and Ideologies. . / - 

» 

As manifested in public agencies, however, coordination takes many different forms which may 
require dTfferavIt degrees of cohesiveness and, hance, different forms of integration and accommodation. 

Little cohesiveness is usijally required when coordination is the natural outgrowth of the^ needs 
of soeciflc aaenctes or units. Here, a relationship is established so that required agency functiom can 
SeSpllKad. For instance, data are requestW from an external agency because they are needed 
^r^^SroV iustlfica^ The effort is voluntary, and there are no sanctrons or penalties 

Z ^^^^nS^S^tlonm l« based on the sole realization that the provision of adequate . 
-Ltee "or tfieiSS^^ of h specific funotJdh, requires the support of some external agent. 
&rterllne« has reOSto this type of coordination as voluntary coordination or coordination by 
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mutual adjurtmont 1 his kind of coprdtnatton usually mvdtves a wide variety of organizations \ 
voluntarily deciding to exchange commodities orservlce. 

Hierarchical coordination is more restrictive in scope and organisational freedom. Here, a 
hierarchical relationship exists between agencies which are coerced into coordinating. The state agency 
may reqijire local agencies to submit certairi types of informatior^ on a continual basis, or local 
^^igeQcias may havt^ to request permission to perform certain activities. Typically, there is a central 
authority^ mLationships are predefined, and procedures afe established and formalized. 
"^""--^ . • 

Horizontal coordination^ pn the other hand, i$ a composite of selected characteristics from 
tlierarchical and voluntary coordirrtition. Here, although coordination is not ^lierarchical, it is rigidly 
defined through existing legislation and operational policies which attempt to riblate specifip agency 
functions. Horizontal coordination Usually takes the tormpf various. interagency linkage devices such 
as coordinating councils, fund transfer mechanisms, policy codrdingtion requirements, or extemjal 
review procedures. The state planning council for vocational education Is^newch example.. The 
council is required by law and is comprised of representatives from other agenci 

r 

Although many other differentiations can be made, two critical features tend to surface as 
dimensions of coordination in public agencies: (a) whether the relationship is voluntary or mandated; 
and (b) whether participating agencies complement each other in accomplishing a brojadly defined 
goal. These features are of criticaMmportance in understanding coordinative behavior in agencies 
concerned with vocational education. 

. ' Coordination in Vocational Education 

There are numerous groOps, agencies, and institutions that are directly or indirectly^volved 
with the delivery of vocational education services. As a consequence, it is .difficult, if not irhpossible, 
to fully describe the dimensions for coordinatipn'hi vocational education, ^^everthelets, an attempt 
to understand these dimensions is a prerequisite for identifying conditions which affect coordination 
between subunits of the total vocational education system. At thiLpolnt it may be most convenient 
to enumerate a partial list of agencies involyed-in the network of 'vpcational educatiorixoordi nation. 
But coordinative relationships.are so different that such a list vyill hardly unravel the intricacy of these 
relationships. 

- It a hierarchical 'perspective of vocational education is taken, then coordination revolves around 
the relationship between the state division of vocational education (SDVE) and the various public 
local education agencies (LEAs) concerned with delivering vocational education services. The state 
division is a central authority, relationships with local agenciy ar^defined within state and federal 
legislation, and formalized procedures exist for the interaction betwdein^ese agencies, ^ach part owr 
the total system provides support for the accomplishment of a common but broadly defined goal: ^ 
the training of individuals for work roles. Here, the primary agencies in the coordination network are 
LEAs and SDVEs. V , 

Within this system, there are two types of coord inatiorr: the intra-agency c9ordination which 
exists between different units at both the state and local levels, and the hierarchR:al inter-agency 
coordination defining the relationship which exists between the state and local levels. Both these types 
of coordination complement each other for an effective coordination network. Functions such as 
program services, evaluation, planning, and budgeting are candidates for intra-agency at well as 
inter-agency coordination. At each 'level, evaluation information Is ined for planning, budgeting, and 
improving programs; in addition, this Information Is transmitted between agencies for various purposes. 
But this system is an oversimplified description of entities for coordination in Vocational education; 
other entities are involved In either horizontal or voluntary coordinative relationships. 
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At boi\^ local «.k1 l*)V«ls,.uanv uxlc.ndl uyencos Ic *'■y•''''''•'''*»';V:''^'i^ ' l^^^ 
fol«s In maintaining the effectiveness of the vocational education process At the locql level, adv sory . 
ahd craft committees provida valuable input for critical decisions. The schoo board and various local 
administrative councils provi.de policy guidelines. OtTA prime sponsors the local ei^Ployment 
J^u Itv office the local chamber of commerce, localVinions, and individual businesses and ndust les 
Ttriocal l"e^^ play essential role), in vocational education. Thuy all have then place .n the network 
of vocational education coordination. ^ 

At the state level, there, is the State Board for Vocational Education, the State Legislature, the ^ 
State AdvisW Council for Vocational Education, and the State Plan Group. In addition, there are 
other support^ agencies or groups such as the State OccupationBl Information Coo«iina ing Council, 
and the State Employmem Services Agency, among others; not to mention other groups such as 
CETA, boards of apprenticeship training, and professional licensure boards. These agencies also haye , 
their place In the network of vocational education coordination. 

The coordination picture becomes even more complicated when one thinks of the essential 
Imkages betv^een secondary vocational education provided by high schools and "<^0" J^^. 
rlntpVT «nd Dostseeondarv vocational education provided by area vocational-technical schools ( AVT9), 
"SI-; t^^^^^^^^^^^ colleges. Jhe quality of s^c^, relationships cann<,t be ignored 

in an articulated franievvork for vocational education delivery. ^ . 

The entities for coordination in-vocatibnal education may seem somewhat overwhelming but 
^oSisllSS^^ analyzed, or improved by e^mimng a limited Subset of onjanlza- 

Jional ^elXSSpTF^^ approval, proceil is a f9rmalized process through which 

beyond the state and local agencies. The craft commltWW^tire^ttafiHnce.lt.[^^^ 
D?^S-^ content, and ^al «:hool board approval is necessary If the program is to be imprememed. . 
aS th^ l^rcLmbeVo^ commerce nVay provide informatldn about program need which is not 
fvJHib^^ from theTtMe (SDVE). Even thi concern for duplic^ion may create other kjnds of relation- 
2^?Ds S™:e 1^^^ examination of the availability of similar programs In th^ geoflraphic area, 

m s^lnario S^fCirer7reSn^ continue indeftnltely. The role e^h aroup plays m the 

I;st6^ maX qu^^^^^^^ but Jhen roles are mutually sifportlvq. or when the ac; vlty of one ^ 

SfCSKe performance o the other, tfie activities oTall performers in the system mu»t *e 
known, and all relatlopships beconrte imporfant. • r - . 

The concern in this report centers primarily on coordination betvi^^n state and local ageocles \n. 
niiinnlna v^Ttbnil XoX^^ coordination takes place witllln a very broad context of organi- . . 
z«io»i^l reU^tU^n^^^^ bToverlooked, This is so not only because their rol^ are suppqrtlve 

Tcmll!!,. X^^^ impact 5n one another, but also because o<,the political climate which can Kave ^ 
tubstantlal effects on SDVE/LEA coordination. . v > ' 

To provide some iafnblance of ordbr to the complex array of irianlzations, four different levels 
of coordination are Identified. These levels are enumerated below: , - 

• Intn-BMncy coordination - the Interrelationship between units within vocational , 
education organizatlOnCExampie: the relationship between umts such as planning, 
budgeting, and program services. This relationship is of dHtical importance since 
inadMiuate internal coordination can be a major barrier to coordination with.external 

• InttngBnoy coordination (Mer»rvhicai) - the critical core of the coordination network 
represented by relationship between the SDVEs and LEAs 
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• int»rog»ncy coordination (supportive or suppfemental) ~ refers to the relationship 
between mejor vocational education agencies and peripheral vocational educatioTi bodies 
such as advisory cour>cils, state plan groups, state occupational information coordinating 
councils. (SOI CCs), etc. These are groups surrounding the nucleus of vocational education 
delivery represented by the SDVE and LEAs. 

• intwaffency coordination (voluntary} - these relationships are.voluntarily establishe(J by 
different agencies to accomplish institutional goals. Examples would be the relationship 

' between the SDVE and the state planning agency, or the relationship between an LEA arKi 
Industries In the immediate area to promote placement for graduates, These relationships 
fill the gaps for additional services not provided within the system. 

Given this context, it is not difficult to understand why thece are persistent complaints about the 
Inadequacy of coordination In vocational education. Among the many possible reasons may be the 
(ftumber of entitles in the lyi^tem, or the unrealistic expectations about what can b^ accomplished 
through coordination. Whatever the reason, there are numerous factors and conditions which support 
or binder tnterorganizationar relations ih vocational education. Some oitheji$ factors may be beyond 
the control .of vocational education institutions, but. if the factors are understood, then the status of » 
coordination can be assessed and attempts to improve relationships can be initiated. 

■ 

Basic Necessities for Interorganizational Relations 

Ther^ are at least nihe necessities for establishing satisfactory interorganizational relations. 
These necessities represent some of the basic condition$ which seem to underlie coordinative relation- 
ships. If these conditions exist, then the probability of successful coordination Is increased. The non- 
existence of these conditions, however, can raise serious questions about the quality of the coordinative 
relationship. Each condition (or basic necessity) will be explained separately under its respective sub- 
heading. 

A Basis for Exchange ^ , 

One of the fundamental conditions for establishing interorganizational relations is a basis for 
-exchange. Exchange is a basic characteristic of coordination. Coordination requires that some tort 
of transaction take place between coordinating agencies. This trapsactlon is usually expressed in 
teirny of the resources each par|icipant brings to the coordinative relafionthip.^ It Is expected that 
each participant have something to contribute. The items or commodities transacted, or^the items 
contributed to the relationship, comprise the basis for exchange. There are a variety of exchangeable 
items. These include money, information, equipment, specialized pers6nnel, or clients. As long ds 
there Is something worth exchanging, there is the possibility for coordination. The coordination ^ 
t}etween vocational education and CETA at the local level, for example, is based on the exchange of 
finaricial resources by CETA to vocational education for the use by CETA of established vocational 
education- facilities. Each agency has something of interest to the other. This it usually an initial step 
toward the establishment of cooperative ties. N^less to say, this condition alone does not guarantee 
a coordinative relationship. 

Mutual Benefit 

. Mutual benefit is closely relatecj to the preceding discussion on the basii for exchange. If there 
it somethirig to exchange, the concern then becomes whether there are benefits to be realiz^ from 
the exchange. 



The exchanye paispeclivo o,t cooidinalion posiutatcs tliat rclatiuiib ate fonned bt'twctri) two oi 
more organization! when each of them perceives mutual benefits or gains from interacting.®- The 
Interaction is based on self-interest. Administrators will sometimes enter a relationship only when 
such action enables the agency In their charge to attain some of its subgoals. Hence the locai'director 
will have ties with local employers to facilitate t)l8cemQnt of graduates. Conversely, local employers 
will establish ties with LEAs to facilitate the availability oi traine<i workers. In effect, the decision 
becomes a cost-benefit analy8it-"what can my agency gain from the relationship, and what does the 
agency have to give up or contribute?" 

The consideration of mutual benefits is especially important'since ortianizations place a higl/ 
value dn their autonomy." As Esterline'^ observes, autonomy makes it more convenient for any 
agency to maintain contact with its environment-funding sources, clients, interest groups. As a result, 
the attempt to attain benefits through any external relationship is an important decision for the agency, 
8lnce.son)e autonomy must be siicrificed in order to realize those benefits. Any form of interdepen 
dency In the form of coordlnatlve relationships encroaches significantly on organizational autonomy 
because of the constraints posed through obligations, commitments^and contracts. For this reason 
some agencies may choose to forego substantial benefits. An example In vocational education 's the 
choice of some LEAs to forego the benefits of federal funding due to the restrictions imposed on 
expending the funds. Although mutual benefits are important, agencies may choose to forego a benefit 
to retain their autonomy. Again, the presence of this factor does not guarantee a coordlnatlve relation- 
ship. 

i 

Awareness 

♦ 

Esterllne" referred to awareness as a "prerequisite factor" ^or the exchange of resources. Aware- 
ness refers to the degree to which agencies, or units within these agencies, are familiar with the sen/Ices, 
goals, or selected characteristics of other agencies or units. More specifically, awareness is the extent 
to which each agency Is knowledgeable of the potential of other organizations to support Its activities. 
V lOfrowledge about other agencies or units enables each organlzation4n the network to make an assess- 
ment of the potential for coordination ahd develop realistic e)gMctations about what can be accom- 
plished through the Interaction. Candidate items for which agilicies (or units) nfiust be mutually aware 
are listed below: 

• output - the total range of items, services, or^oducts produced by external agencies or 
units, and the selected sabs#t of these items wKlch may contribute to one's own agency'^ 
functions I . , \ 

• imd\- the Input requirements orsubgbals of other agencies or units to which one's own ^ 
agency can make a contribution 

• spvcture - the administrative lines and legal franiework defining external agencies' 
operations and authority . 

• capacity - the ability of selected agencies (unrts)-through^taff qualifications, resource 
availability, client relationships, or constituent support-to make some contribution to 
one's own agency's subgoals 

• domain - the territory, defined geographically, through client characteristics, or through 
sen/ices provided, for which other agencies similar to one's own are responsible 

Awareness also refers to*"the degree of personal acquaintance between key staff" In different 
agencies or units. ^' 6uch acquaintances make external agencies more accessibly, Jandiithe ensuing 
relationships tend to be tenger-lastlng and more meaningful. It facilitates what Guetzkow^<» calls 
orgrfnizatlohal Interpenetration, or boundary permeability. 
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Mutual RMpect, Coi)(i4toiH}#, aiul T4m{ 

Respect, confidence, and trust/re interdependent termi; one cannot bo realized without the 
other Total awareness of the char^teristics of other agencies (units) is the initial step in goining 
mutual respect, confidence, and trust. Before a coordinative posture is devetofied, enough must be 
known about the external agency to lay an adequate foundation for mutual confidence. With such 
knowledge, there may be fewer unanticipatMl shortfalls, and the problems encountered are not as 
jolting or disi\jptive. Jolting or disruptiye occurrences are fewer because expectations are more realistic. 
But this it only the groundwork. 

The respect, confidence, and trust nurtured in the beginning of the relationship must be sustained. 
This sustenance is based on the quality of interaction, and the degree to which realistic expectations 
are fulfilled. Ther^ are many, factors which can undermine mutual respect, confidence, and trust. A 
few of these factors are: 

e a lack of timeliness in meeting mutual deadlines 

e pOoTquality output, inaccurate infofmation, incomplete r6por\s, unrealistic advice, and 
biased viewpoints 

e friction over territory, or lack of domain consensus 

e competition over common resource bases or clientele 

Lack ot trust results in an environment of suspicion, which is extremely unhealthy for fruitful 
coordinative relationships. 

ACGMS 

N The accessibility of agencies to each other is listed by Leving and White^^ asbne of <tnree 
important factors underlyina interdependence. Synonomous terms ^i^fuch as organizational penetration^ 
and boundary permeability^ are also used to refer to the concept of access. All of these terms 
complement each other to convey the meaning and importftsk:^ of access to interorganizational 
rotations. Although the term penetration may be an overstatement, agencies must be "penetrated" 
byt>ther agencies to establish or maintain a relationship. Penetration in this context.can be defined 
as the means whereby externalagents reach the decision-making network within an agency to access 
some of its resources. The more accessible an agency, the easier it is to penetrate. There ar«|.two 
rhajor types of accessibilit/-physica( and organizational. 

«> 

Physical accessibility refers to the physical conveniencTbf contacting the appropriated person 
within an agency. Some of the factors affecting physical accessibility include: geographic distance 
between agencies ancl the availability of a means of direct communication such as telephones or 
newsletters. 

Organizational accMsibility refers to inherent characteristics of thr organizations which tend to 
promote contact with the apilroprlate persons within the organization. Some of,the factors inoipedlng 
organizational accessibility are: organizational distance imposed by a traditioffof workiny indepen- 
dently; an organizational structure without appropriate assignment of "boundary" personnel for ' 
handling relationships, e.g., field services consultant; absence of decision-making authority for persons 
in key coordinative rolw^and policies or administrative guidelines which make it difficult to establisl^^^' 
)^ontact or maintain a relationship. 
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Some agoncios williiioly make Ihenisolvos iiujccossible iti an .ittctnpt to pmsijrvo oniani/atiorjal 
autonomy. In moit luch cases, Ijoundarypersonnel are used as buffers which help the institution to 
Insulate itself from the environment. is Insulation is used to acquire the benefits of a coordi- 
native posture, while still preserving organizational independence. Again, the need for autonomy 
results in a distinct pattern of coordinative behavior-a behavior which affects coordination through 
the denial of access. 



Communication ' . 

Communication is the transmittal of information betvyeen agencies in a qoordination networlc. 
It is important in maintaining coordinative relationships, since it kem^appropriate parties informed 
and aware of issues of mutual concern. Communication can be inforWII or formal; itcan be occftsional 
or regular; and it can be conducted face-to-face through meelihgs, seminars or personal visits, or via 
telephone conversations, memos, or reporting forms. There are two types of communication: internal 
and external. Internal communications enhahce intraorganizational coordination, while external 
communiiation caters to the maintenance of external relationships. 

The number of external relationships affects the nature of internXcopimunication. Evan^] noted 
• that the number of agencies with which an agency interacts has significant consequences on its internal 
structure. One such consequence is the impact on internal communication channels. For an organization 
to maintain external relationships, internal communication must be increased to Jccommodate the 
internal flow of information necessary to maintain an adequate linkage." Since communication is 
increased with the intensity and number of cooperative ties, the need for internal adjustment in 
communication channels will be greatest when ther^re strong cooperative efforts, or when a large 
number of organizations is erwaged in some relationship. 

Communication Is important, but even more important is the organizatlonfil flexibility to make 
internal adjustments which accommodate increasing communication demands. A typical organizational 
adjustment to promote effective communication is the decentralization of decision-making authority. 
This action avoids the long lines of communication for decision making which are usually very time- 
consuming, and whiQh have the tendency to distort information before decisions can be made. When 
internal communtoatidn channels are inadequate the benefits of coordination are harder to accornplish; 
as a result, cooperative ties become less productive and eventually die. 

Similarity of AttrlbutM-Qoals, Values 

Compatibility or congruence are elemental concepts which are central to understanding 
coordinative behavior. These concepts wdre cultivated in comparative approaches to interorganiza- 
tionai analysis where organizations are compared on certain attributes to assess the feasibility of 
interaction.23 Generally, similarity on a few critical attributes is coigdered^a necessity for inter- 
oroarilzational relations. Miller^ found tftjt differing philosophies (Ma deterrent to coordination 
and Johns and Demarche* cited congruefcy of objectives^ a factdf affecting Interaction. Differing 
attributes such at philosophies and ideoiiies, goals and objectives, ok even differences in organiza- 
tional structure and agency expectatloniTcan negatively affect coord)[iation. Similarity in these , 
attributes Increases the chances for establishing mutual efforts. 

Ditsimilaflty can be detrimental for many reasons. As differences between organizations increase 
the need for compromise iilso increases, resulting In greater erpphasis on conflict-laden activities such 
at neaotiation and accommodation. In addition, differences can result in agencies having varying levels 
^ of commitment to selected interorganizational goals. Similarity on these dimensions is the first step 
to unity in purpose and Is • precursor to cooperation; but this is not always the case. 



\ v<ui '"^^ [irrtlicts {\\M itu* yuNjicr lh(» sinnhu ity of yojls *uul lunrlu)!)s tuMwcHMi two Of jjJfiiZdtiOMb, 
the greater the amount of competition between them. This is understandable since organizations with 
similar goals may have the same clients and resource base. Under such circumstances some competition 
can be expected. Levine and White^^ note the tendency for competition is greatest when ornani/ations 
with similar functions operate below their capacity. In an environment wliere thero are enough clients 
arul fosouices to meet the iieed of both oryanizaiiuns, competition is less keen and cooperation is 
possible. When resource bases are different, the possibility of competition r^iay also be lessened. 

Sometimes goals are not similar, but complementary. Under these circumstances competition is 
avoided, and the situation is very much more conducive to cooperation between the respective 
organizations. 



Opportunity 

Stevens^ in discussing coordination between vocational education and CETA, identified two 
distinct aspects of cooperative ties: "the opportunity to cooperate, and the incentive to do so." The 
opportunity is the existing condition, or set of circumstances, which causes one agency to initiate 
contact with the other. Though all the basic necessities for coordination may exist, if the opportunity 
to cooperate does not occur, coordinative relationships will not be established. 

The opportunity to cooperate arises in a variety of way*: new demands may be niade on an 
organization; resources can become scarce; or personnel may be transferred from one agency to the 
other. However, the most frequent conditions which create such an opportunity in public agencies 
is the formulation and implementation of legislation and policy guidelines. Both the Education 
Amendments of 1976 and the CETA Amendments of 1978 provide the opportunity for vocational 
education and CETA to coordinate. Although the opportunity is there, if other basic coordination 
factors (or necessities) are pissing, impedinrii^s to coordination are encountered. 



Incentive ^ 

Incentive or inducement to establish coordinative relationships is the basic necessity which 
differentiates between symbolic and productive coordination activities. Symbolic coordination 
activities result from weak inducements to cooperate. One such inducement is that labeled by Cohen ^ 
as "bureaucratic." The implementing age>it for bureaucratic inducement is realized in the form of 
legislation or policy guidelines. Here the requirement for coordination is imposed upon the agency, 
and the incentive to coordinate is artificial and weak. Only administrative evidence is required to 
show coordination, and there is no compelling reason for agencies to realize the true benefits of 
cooperation.. This led Stevens^ to conclude that the incentive for genuine cooperation is missing 
from CETA and vocational education legislation. 

A more fruitful way of thinking about incentive is in terms of rewards. Here, the an^ipated 
reward from cooperation serves as an inducement to establish cooperative ties. In genuine and 
productive coordination efforts, the anticipated benefits to be derived from the relationship (or the 
items exchanged) is sufficiently rewarding to establish cooperative ties. 

There are basic fafctors which seem to make an environment more conducive to cooperative 
ties. These, referred4o as the basic necessities for coordination, are summarized as follows: 
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• items toexohanye, or wnitt commodity ot service that otiun i.<j(nirM»s niny tMunl 

• the potential for all participating aflencies to benefit frotn the relationship 

• knowledge of other organlzationi which have the potential of impacting on an agency's 
activities 

• mutual respect, confidence, and trust 

• a means of reaching the decision-making network within an organization 

• convenient and sufficient communication 

• similar or complementary goals, values, or ideologies 

• the opportunity to establish cooperative ties 

• the incentive to enter a coordinative relationship ' 

The existence of these basic conditions does not ensure effective coordination. There are secondary 
/ factors which tend to affect the quality of relationships once they are initiated. 

• . y .9 

Secondary Factors Affecting Coordinative Relationships * • 

If basic necessities for coordinatidVi are met, the environment becomes conducive for two or 
more organizations to cobperate. This, however, does not eliminate the possibility that circumstance 
will arise which can affect the quality of coordination between them. These circumstancw are referred 
to as "secondary factors" since they address the more subtle aspects of coordinative relationships. 
These flctors grow out of the natural behavioral tendency of organizations or persons within them, 
or they are created by environmental forces over which the cooperating organizations have no control. 
They shed additional light on thecondition which can enhance or impede cooperative ties. Eight 
secondary factors affecting coordinative relationships^ptfTJtteussed^next. 

Autonomy 

As previously mentioned, organizations prefer to be autonomous As a result, there Is always • 
a tension In the direction of becoming an independent unit within the system Since coordination does 
not allow this Independence, the tension is a constant threat to cooperatjon. because whenever an 
oroanlzatlon can afford to. cooperative ties will be broken. The concern becomes onp of sustaining 
interest in cooperation. The easiest and le^st productive way to iustein Interest Is to have such coopera 
tion requlredSy law. It is easy because cooperation can beTsustalned effortlessly. It l» least productive, 
since unwilling participants to the relationship will show signs of cooperation without actually cooper- 
* atlng or their cooperative efforts will somehow take considerably more effort than It \t worth. This 
is one reason for the commonly held belief that "true cooperation cannot be mandated." 

The •Iternatlve to this Is to ensure thet mutual benefits result from the relationship. In this way 
organizations having something to give will have something to receive. It should be noted, however, 
that the Items received, or the number of suppliers of that item, will make a great difference In the 
■% ability to sustain the relationship. 
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Niitiire of Input or Benefit 

The strength of a relationship depends to a large extent on the value or significance attached 
to the item received. If the item received can be easily substituted, or if it is considered not very 
essential to one's subgoals, then the value attached to the item will be minimal, and the degree of 
dependence for ttie organization receiving that iten) will be low. Jacobs identified two coniponents 
of dependence: the eisentiality of an item, and the availability of the items from other sources (sub- 
ttitutability). When dependence is low, cooperation ties are difficult to maintain. This leads to 
imbalance in relationships which can reduce the desire for coordination. 

The strongest ties tend to develop when the items transacted by cooperating agencies comple- 
ment the activities of each agency. In such cases, their mutual efforts are mutually beneficial. The 
state demographer's office can provide educational planners with information on population charac- 
teristics; in return, the educational planner car> provide the demographer with information on enrott- 
ment by institutional type and age group. They will mutually contribute to their information needs. 
The critical element-mutual benefit-is again a fundamental concern. 



Power and Domination « ^ 

\%en cooperating agencies have similar or complementary functions, and qpe agency is more 
powerrOI than the other/ a threat to effective coordination is created. The basis of the threat is the 
potential for the dominant agency to control the internal activities of the subordinate organization. 
The threat is really efear of organization penetration which may eventually lead to acquiescence* 
Excessive penetration or acquiescence may lead to a redefinition of the subordinate agency's goals. 

The sources of power can come from many factors. Among them are: maturity, success, financial 
and constituent support, and resource abundance. Whatever the sources of power, excessive exertion 
of authority by one agency can threaten the autonomy of another agency. 

Although ptower can be the natural outcome of the maturity of the dorT\[nant agency, it can 
also result from the nature of the cooperative relationship. If the relationship is asymmetrical; that 
is, if one agency tends to give more than it receives from another agency, then there is an imbalance 
in the relationship, and the agency benefitting most can become subordinate. Also, if one agency has i 
total control of critical resources for another agency's operation, then the other agency becomes a 
subordinate. 

Organizations can be controlled through exchange relationships, and such control can redefine 
the terms of coordination. The concept of power, and the potential for power to result in dominance 
are important factors in understanding coordinative behavior. 



^^rurfiim is the protective behavior of one organization because of the perceived threat of 
eiflKachment on its territory by outside agencies. Although aN the necessities for coordination may 
bepresent, it may still be difficult to establish coordination because of this protective behavior. 

There are at least four major reasons for turf protection: (1 ) the need for jurisdictional autonomy; 
(2) the feiir that outside intervention may change the fmailiarity, comfort, and confidence associated 
with working within one's own structures; (3) the fear of the disclosure of an agency's problems; and 
' (4) the fear of losing identity anfi prestige. 
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Damoiv^-* poinUout thai wiccosslul mleiuycDcy coouiituiiion drpf'n.l!; on num. ..I ..dhrKMuc 
to the compromlilng position that "turf" is the common ground of all. Un(^er the best of circum 
stances such agreements may be difficult to procure. But there must be mutual agreement on common 
territory and agreement on the territorial limits of each agency. There must be interagency consensus 
on separate and common domains of influence. Under these conditions, the throat underlying "turf 
ism" will be minimired, and an unwarrantmi impetliment to cooidination could be clirninalod. 



Primacy of Functions ^ 

Organizations may work toward similar goals, but may assign different priorities to subgoals 
or specific organizational functions. As a result, any commonality of purpose which appears on the 
surface m^y not really exist since the organizations may be quite differei^t in their emphases. The 
difference in emphases, or difference in ranking of functions, h referred to as differences in the 
primacy of functions. One organization may have a high priority on one func^, while the other 
organization fnav assign the same function al|w priority. An organization's primacy of function is 
a major element in determining the organiz^n^s need to co6rdinate, or its need for exchanging 
elements. 

The primacy of function also determines the significance attached to the relationship. If the 
relationship contributes to the accomplishment of a subgoal which has low priority in the organiza^ 
tion then, for that organization, the relationship may also have a low priority. It is best to establish 
cooperative ties with organizations whose benefit from the relationship allows them to accomplish 
one of their primary functions. ^.^^ ^ 

Changing Environmental Conditions 

Changing environmental conditio^ tend to have at least three disruptive effects on coordination: 
uncertainties about the effectiveness or predictability of coordination are breated; there is a periodic 
need to make adjustments in coordination procedures to maintain productive relationships; and 
frustrations result from continual changes in procedures. Changing environmental conditions Include: 
changesjn policy or procedural guidelines; changes in key persons within agencies; and changes in 
the quantity of resources available. 

In addition to change, the complexity or heterogeneity of the environment for coordination 
may make the establishment of cooperative ties difficult. The primary reason for 4h is difficulty is 
the addltloniil burden for organizations to become sufficiently aware of the characteristics of other 
oroanizatlon^from whom they can potentially benefit. In addition, it may take considerably mo^e 
effort to deal with multiple organizations with varying stmctures, goals, and organizational procedures. 

A 

^ol« Dwcrlptions \, 

The performance requ^errients of persons in key coordinative roles must be fully understood 
by (1) the person In that role, (2Kthe individuals with whom that person deals, and (3) individuals 
functioning In complementary roles.^hk allows for aclear channel of communication, and avoids 
role duplication and working at cross purp^^ 



Periofialtty CoiiHtctt ' 

individuals are different. When such differences breed resentment, and when the individuals are 
^ key links (or potential links) in a coordinativc relationship, tho quality of codrdination is affected. 
This is esf^Gcially detrimental when such individuals fimction at tho boundarios of their respective 
organization or unit. 

. " are many other factors which have the potential for affecting coordinative relationships. 

When alHhese factors are considered, it become^clearly evident that coordinatioJlN^ not a casual 

affair. It requtfes a grealt deal of effprt to establish and maintain pr6ductive cooperative ties. 

"■ -J? 

Sunfmary 

( • . 4 

^ 'A facilitator to coordination is a procedure, activity, or policy (or a combination thereof) which 
has the potential for promoting, maintaining, or strengthening, productivecooperative ties between 
agencies. Facilitators to coordination are usually the procedures, activities, or policies which ensure 
cofnizance or fulfillment of the basic necessitiesiqr interorganizational relations; or the procedures, 
activities, or policies which serve as protective shieloi-to the disruptive effects resulting from the 
performance of secondary factors which affect coordinallv^elationships. 

Barriers are opposite to fficilitators since they impede the dev&ioRment or maintenance of 
cooperative ties between agencies. The distribution of brochures across a^enoj^ to explain each 
rfgency's functions or services can be considered a facilitator to coordination, slttee^promotes * 
interoi^|anizational awareness; but lack of funds which restricts the exchange of suclil>rQchures 
between state agencies would be considered a barrier. The tendency to resist encroachmerrt^byother 
agencies can be considered a barrier ta^oordination, while mutually developed policies to cleanV^ 
define each agency's territory is a facilitator, because it relieves the threat and fear of encroachment. 

Many facilitators to coordin'ition were identrfieid in the literature. These are listed in T^le 1, 
together with the author and the means of faciHtation ^»§ociated with each. Table 2 lists examples of 
facilitators suggested by participants in the dialogue sessiofVs in relation to the facilitators Identified 
in the literature. . 
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TABLE 1 

FACILITATORS IDENTIFIED IN A REVIEW OF . 
SELECTED LITERATURE ON INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 



;» ; n 

_ i Facilitator 


Type of Facilitation 


ovWiapping membership^^'^® 


i • promotes awareness 

• provides a direct communication link-access 

• fosters the accommodation of differences in 
ideologies, etc. 


personnel jransfers^® 


• promotes better understanding of each other's 
operation -awareness 

• fosters accommodation of differences 


connector committees^ 

« 


• fosters accommodation of differences 

• provides dicbct communication linkages 

• serves as a buffer for interagency conflict 

* 


joint use of facilities^ 

• 


• provides a clear realizatibn of mutual benefits 

• 9ccommodates differences in programming 
and schedules 

• provides a common l>ond for joint action 

^ ' 


^^^^oentraHzeci purchasing^ 

^'^--^ ■ 


• provides a clear realization of mutual benefit 

• promotes interagency awareness 


"^permanent staff liaison ^'^^^^^ 


provides direct communication linkages 
^^"^^^-•u^jromotes-eccess • 



joint diicutslon and study 
groups for policies^ 



joint nriaintttnance 
Ihf orm«tion> progrannt 




• accommodalfti^differences 

• promotes Interorganizaitoiwl^warenesl 

• provides a forum for joint action 

• provides a basis for mutual commitment 

• provides a means of interagency communication 

• promotes awareness 



/ 



TABLk 1 (Continued), 

FACILITATORS IDENTIFIED IN A REVIEW OF 
SELECTED LITERATURE ON INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 



Facilitator 




..- — — — — ^ — f 

Type of Facilitation 


liAlfnAAtinn nf ponfttrAintu AnH 

vlvl 1 1 IVMII Vyi 1 \J* lOil Gill 1 19 Ui IvJ * 

identification of supportive 
resources for coordination*^ 




identifies coordination barriers which need 
to be eliminated 


iHpntif icAtion QtiiH\/ AnH niiHIipitv 
ivjui 1 ill ivrCi ii wi 1/ oiuuyf aiiiJ |JiJ wi ii# 1 i y 

of successful interagency experiences 
in coordination^ 




HA\/plnn<k ^iinnnrt Haqp to mfiintfiin d 
coordinatlve relationship 


PfttAhlifthinn nontKrAAtnninn SPttinnft 
vOiciL/iioi III 1^ 1 11^1 111 II no ifji 1 11 1^ 9viiiii^a 

for interagency personnel to get to 
know one another^ 


% 


fo^tArs frAo nnH iininhihitAd roiYimunirAtion 

1 WOiwI 9 II w Ql l\J Vllllllllll^i IvVi V*x-f 1 iviiiuii i\«vi^ 1 wi 1 

between agencies 


making all actors aware of the 
negative effects of disfunctionalities 
and the advantages of coordination^ 


m 


creates awareness of the scope and potential 
for coordination 

. — f> ■ 


Anpf^i irAninn miitiiAl CAnQitiuitv/ 

vl lUVJIJI Ciljll llj IllvlivlCil SK7i 191 IIV 1 ly 

m 


# 


pnAhlA^s AAph AOAnrv to understand the constraints 

^1 lou 1 w9 wuoi 1 OH w 1 iv y wj u 1 ivi wi A %m * vi %■ i w \« ■ u ■ v i %«# 

and philosophies of the other, ther'eby breaking 
down barriers resulting from lack 6\ knowledge 


assist participants in broadening 
their viewpoints 


• 


educates participants about the scope for 
coordination— awareness 


intergovernmental study committees 


• 


provides an o(5f!)ortunity for mutual problem 
solving 




• 


provides an opportunity to understand the goals 
and limitations of others 




• 


provides a common information base for 
supporting activities 


training about the role and functions 
of differentpersons and units in 
the system^ 


• 
• 


promotes awareness 
fosters communication 


external agency participation in 
the dev&lopment of plans^ 


• 
• 


promotes awareness . ' 
promotes mutual sensitivity^ 

--^N 


joint planning processes* 


• 


promotes the interfacing of activities 


initiation of clearinghouse 
revlewiu notions^ 


• 


promotes awareness 


^ ^ ' " 

continu0d 

* 
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^TABLfc 1 <Contmued) 

FACILITATORS IDENTIFIED IN A REVIEW OF 
SELECTED LITERATURE ON INTERAGENCY COORDINATION 



■ ■ " 

Facilitator 


Type of Facilitation 


share staff tb conduct planning 
activities^ 


• promotes awareness 


intergovernmental planning team^ 

/ 


• promotes interagency awareness 

• synchronizes timelines 


develop and distribute procedures 
for resolving interagency policy 
conflicts 




irJnt Hovolonrnent of data bases, 
information systems, definitions, 
and publication format 


• provides a basis for communication 

• provides a common base for planning 


use of common advisory structures , 
or committees 


• enables cross communication 

' • provides a common base of support 

• provides a forum for resolving aiTTerences 


procedure for giving pertinent 
agencies an opportunity to have 
input in policy formation 


• avoids the potential of noncoordination because 

of inadequate policies 
•^provides an incentive for coordmatlon 


develop specific ways of establishing 
both formal and informal communi- 
cation networks such as: newsletters, 
meeting notices, activity schedules, 
etc. 


• provides avenues to keep pertinent individuals 
aware and informed 

• prevents disruptions to smooth coordination 
because of a lack of critical information 


1. 

f 

» 
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TABLE 2 

FACILITATORS TO COORDINATED PLANNING 



Facilitator Suggntad In 
Background Utaratura 



Bxamplas Mantlonad and Suggastad 
by Study Raspondants 



ovwrrapptng msmberihfp 



• InterToc1(ing board members between CETA prime sponsor 
advliory committee and vocational education advisory 
committee 



personnel transfers 



• transfer acro«i units within the SDVE, e.g., program 
supervisor from the program services unit transferred to 
approve local program applications within the planning 
unit of the SDVE 



connector committees 



• local area council of secondary ahd postsecondary 
iaititutions 

• use of board of cooperative services to promote shared use 
of administrative/support staff 



joint use of facilities 



• shared use of facilities between CETA and vocational 
education, and laetween secondary and postsecondary 
vocational education, or between local districts 



centralized purchasing 



• no examples identified 



establishing non-threatening 
setting for interaction 



• statewide conferences for vocational educators 

• regionally-based meetings of vocational educators for 
information exchange 



making actors fware of negative 
effects and advantages 



• no examples identified 



encouragement of mutual 
sensitivity 



development of positive interpersonal relationships 



assist actors in broadening 
views 



development of positive interperson&i relationihips 



inttragency study committees 



ad hoc tasic forces involving state and local staff tb deal with 
Various planning problems 



continutd 
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TABLE 2 (CofiUiiuiHl) 
FACILITATORS TO COORDINATED PLANNING 



Faciflmor Suggested In 
Background Literature 



Examples Mentioned and Suggested 
fyy Study Respondents 



training about roles and 
functions 



SO I CO sponsors data users' Qonferences 

training settions in planning procedure/policy for new 

vocational administrators 

procedure for orienting and training local advisory 
council members 

training for districts in use of state policy and procedure 
manual 



extornai agoncy pariiuipaiu 
in development of plans 


• state division provides technical assistance for local 
district planning 


joint planning processes 


• process for involving state and local staff in developing 
evaluationprocedures, criteria, instruments 

• vocational education and state commerce department 
planning for industrial development 


clearinghouse review function i 

m 


r • potential role of state division 
• local area council of secondary and postsecondary 
institutio/is 


sharfng of staff for planning 


• aid provided by tlie SDVE to LEAt for the development of 
their local vocational education plans 


developWnt of conflict 
resolgtionpractices 


• interagency cooperative agreement 

• appeal process for justification of program initiation by 
locally-gathered information 


intergovernmental planning 
team 


potential role of SO ICC, State Plan Council 


ioint management informa- 
tion system development 


• efforts toward reduction in duplication of paperwork among 
manpower and training agencies 

• goal of SO ICC oeprations 


common advisory boards 


• board of governance serving both secondary and post- 
secondary Institution in local area 



procedure for Input In 
policy formation 



legislative mandate that state ager>cies must set aside a period 
of time for acquiring field input 

• procedure for involving district staff with state in determining 
goals/objectives of vocational education 

• recommendation that local districts have more input to 
federal legislation 



continiMd 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 
FACILITATORS TO COORDINATED PLANNING 



lo^lBt r«fM:ai9nj^^^ on 
itato board/comrifilYtM 


• 


local representation on state advisory council, state board 
Qovernino vocational education 


Mtabliihing communication 
networks 


• 


calendar of planaFnVafittvhie»^ii^.vQcieitional education 


pemianent staff iiaisonr 

• 


• 


state education agency liaison person to legislature 




• 


state vocational division liaison person to other education 
divisions % • 






supervision and planning staff 




• 


designation of state staff person as coordinator of various 
plans required by federal government 


j^nt discussion/study groups 


• 


potential role of State Plan CourKil 


joint maintenance of public 
information programs 


• 


state division and area schools sponsor a program of 
recognizing outstanding students through extensive use 
of media 


delineation of constraints and 
supportive resources 


• 


no examples identified 


dissemination of successful 
coordination experiences 


• 


no examples identified 



/ 
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APPENDIX A 



FIELDSITi COORDINATORS AND C 



LTANT6 



Fields! te Coordinators 



WallatftClnrk & John Lacey 
John Sojat / ^ 

Wiley Simpion / 
Carol Rhea / 
Paula Keller 
Hah)ld Sullivan 
Frederick Hiestand 
Dan Bristow 



Colorado 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Texas 



Consultants Assisting in Dialogue Sessions 



Ernest Heiny 
Gary Ward 
Dale Hughey 
Ray Kesler 
Lawrence Hoyt 



Florida 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 



Technical Panel Participants 



James Hale r 
Fred Krusemark 
Mary Ellis 
Gilbert Cardenas 



Florida 
Texas 

Washington, DC 
Washington, DC« 




APPENDIX B 
PARTICIPANTS IN THE DIALQQUE SESSIONS 



State Staff-Vocational Education 



Stata Diractort/ Assistant Directors/Section Directors 
Program Araa Suparvisofs/Coniultants 
Planning/Budoeting/MI^ staff 
Evaluation staff 

Disadvantaged/Handicapped Specialists ^ 
Equity Coordinators/RCU/Affirmative Action 
Miscellaneous SDVE staff 

Sttfto Staff- Ralatad Papartments-Stata Agancias 

Department of PubUc Instruction (non-vocational) 
Board of Regcints/Postsecondary Administrators 
Department of Labor/Employment Security staff 
Department of Economic Development staff ^ 
State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee staff 
Miscellaneous ^ 

Local Staff 

Local Vocational Education Directors/ Assistants 
AVTS Directors 

Community College Oirectors/Deans/Presidents 
Scl^ool Suparintendents/ Assistants 

Principals/Assistant Principals « 
Guidance Counselors * 
CETA/Skill Canter Administrator* 

Advisory Council/lnvolvtd Citiians 

State Advisory Council for Vocational Education membars 
Local Advisor^'Councils for Vocational Education members 
School Board membars 

Mi^allanaous business and industry representatives 
State Plan group members 

Othar groups 



llMKihar Educators 
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